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EDITOR'S PREFACE. 



A ura of Thtork Colonna, Um moat 
b«MitifliI and moat gifted womu of IUI7, . 
win eartaiiilj not be oat of plaea among 
tba Uogr^ihiM i^oor Honatriiold Librtrr. 

VHtoria Cokmn* briongod to ooa of Iha 
gnat Avdal ftniUea of Italj, and bar Ufa 
affords aa liitnuatlitg pkMn of tba soti- 
at7 of bar tinaa. Sba naniad od4 of tba 
greatMt e^Malna of tba i^«, aikl bw UA 
faKUntallr rarada to na tba aovM of iQ 
tb* worn of Italr. 



BdiiorU Pfttaet. 



SIm wbs the eompMiioii of popes and 
prineet, tlie friend of mighty men ofgenine 
like IDolmel Angele, gkid her Hft reealle 
qikndid period of Italian art 
heraelf a fiunooa poetcMi and 
the Vgheai penbeular oomrti feH thenw 
nehrea honored hjr her presenee, 

*Tittoria Cdonnai'* aaja her biogra- 
pher, ** has sonrired m men^ memory as 
npoetflsn Botshois&rmorefaiterestfaig 
to the Ustorieal student, who would ob- 
tain a Inn nndentandhv ^^ t^ wondor- 
M siitssnth osntniy, as a Protestant 
Her U^ly gifted and ridily eoltf rated 

an, her eloae intimaej with the emi- 

who strove to ssl on fcoi an 

wUeh shonld not be 
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inoompatible with the F^iaoy, make the 
iUostration of her religioas opinions a mat- 
ter of no slight Ustorieal faiteresL>* 

Ibe author of this biography is Mr. T. 
Adolphus TVoUope, brother of the novd- 
ist| and son of the woman wlio made herw 
self flmotts bjr her abuse of the Americana. 
It forms a part of his Dtoad^ qf lUdtan 
Womm. in regard to which the London 
ArHBr^Amsays: **TUs book breathes of 
the TOiy air of Italian lift. • • . The ihs> 
einatkm is the greater that the author 
aeems unconscious of the subtle perAune 
b which his page is steeped. The book 
opens to the English reader curious pto- 
tures of the Uft and mannen of Italy in 
the brimant and troubkms times of the 
lOddk 
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A point oTeqpeoial fateixssi in this Lift 
of Yitloria ^VV ^ m . io» thut it oootaino 
tnmbitkMMof Imt ftMit pooniii 

Wo began onr ■erioo with tho lift of 
Iho Mott romarkaUo woman of Franoa^ 
flBd,aftar knfi^g wandarod lo^g among 
Cha impatial lof^ of avaatiooL wo aio lum* 
P7 to add n Torj plaaaant lift of tho moat 

ofltalj. 

aw.wi 
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VITTORIA COLONNA. 

(1490—1547.) 



CHAPTER L 



to OM CmMm tr tlil7.<-1Ml 
vklik M I* Um UtmIm W tkt Frw u b. B irt t 

if tMapi Hi 1I«|*«.— FiB of tk« Ani — ■■! Dt*»«v- 
aifftk W TNftMli^-Tto Oi l i m , itorlM^ VMtoH>^ 

■mi 



Tub signs of cliange, which were per- 
plexing monarcha at tlie i)oriod of Vit- 
toria Colonna'a entry on tho scene, bo- 
longed simply to tlio material order of 
tilings i and sndt broad outline of thenii 
aa is necessary to give some idcn of the 
general poaition of Italy nt tliat day, 
may bo drawn in few words. 

Certain mora important symptoms of 
bhangea in tho world of thought and 
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•peentrntioiii did not rise to tlie •nrfaee 
ct society till ft few yean Imter, and 
these will haTe to be spoken of in a 
snbseqnent page. 

When Oalcano Maria Sforza, Dnke 
of Milan, was mnrdered in 1476, his son, 
Gian Gdeazzo, a minor, sncceeded to 
the dnkedoni. Bnt his nncle LndoTico, 
known in history as **Lndovtco il 
Mnro,** under pretence of protecting his 
nephew, usurped the whole power and 
propertj of the crown, which he con- 
tinned wrongfullj to keep in his own 
hands eren after the majoritj of his 
nephew. Hie latter, however, having 
married a grand-danghter of Ferdinand 
of Arragon, King of Naples, her father, 
Alphonso, heir apparent of that crown, 
became exceedinj^ j discontented at the 
•lata of tutelage in which his son-in-law 
waa thus held. And his remonstrances 
and threats became so urgent, thai 
*Blaek LndoTick" perceived thai he 
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should be unable to retain his usurped 
position, unless he could find means of 
disabling Ferdinand and his son Al- 
phonso from exerting their strength 
against him. With this view he per- 
suaded CJbaries VIIL of France to un- 
dertake with his aid the conquest of tlie 
kingdom of Naples, to which the French 
monarch asserted a claim, derived from 
the house of Anjou, which liad reigned 
in Naples, till they wero ousted by Uie 
house of Arragon. ThisinviUtion,which 
the Italian historians consider tlie fin^t 
fountain head of all their calamities, 
was given in 14M. On the S<d of Au- . 
gust, 14M, Charles left France on his 
match to Italy, and arrived in Bome on 
the 81st of December of thai year. 

On the pravions S5th of January, 
Ferdinand, the old King of Naples, 
died, and his SCO, Alphonso, succeeded 
him. But the new monarch, who dur- 
!•«> thA Uitep TMia of his ftlher's life 




h«<I wIcI*kI die whol« power of tlie 
kingdoin, iru K much lialed bj liie 
•nbjecle, thu on llie nen of Uie French 
Kieg-e •pprouh tliey me in rebcir™, 
•nd (iecUred in f,,„r of ILe ln»«d«r. 
Alphonio made no utenipl lo f^o llie 
•torn, bnt forthwilh •bdicited in favor 
of bia eon Ferdinand, led to Sicilr, 
•nd "eel abont aerring Qod," a. Uie 
ehmiicleia pliraK it, in a monaaleiy, 
■nm he died a feir months later, on 
the lINh of Koyembcr, UM. 

Ferdinand n., hia ««,, ,„ „„, ji^ 
liked bjtlie nation; and Gnicciardini 
pTea II ai hia opinion, that if the ab- 
dieuioo of bii father In hia favor liad 
!««• noenled earlier, il mlglit have 
JaJ the elfeet of laving the kingdom 
from Uling into the hands of die 
Frmeb monarch. B,| it ,„ „„ ^^ 

^ A large portion of it had alroadr 
*d«r«I ilaelf in favo, „f a,, |„v.do,i 
rasdluad band du eontest hopeless, 
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and oarlj in li05 retired to lachia. 
Cliarlea entaied Xsplea die Slat of 
Febmaij, 1495, and die whole kingdom 
hastened to accept him as its •ovcieign. 
Meantime, however, Lndovico, Diike 
of Milan, whcee oppressed nephew had 
died on die 99d of October, 1494, be- 
gan to be alarmed at die too oomplote 
aneoeas of hia own policy, and entaied 
Into a laagne with the Venodana, the 
King of the Romane, and Ferdinand of 
Castile, againat Charles, who seems to 
have inunediatelj become as much 
panie Btiicksn at tlie news of it ss Al- 
phooso hsd been at hia approaeh. Tlie 
Fronch, moreover, both the monarch 
and hia followaii, bad loat no time in 
making tbemeelvea so odiona to tlie 
NeapoUlaoa, tbat the nation had already 
lopanled of having abandoned Fenli- 
naod BO rsadily, and wora anziooa to get 
rid of Iha Frsneh and reoeive him back 
again. Ii>wankdiaando(Ka7,li9S, 
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Cbarlct hattil J left Nmplos on his rotnm 
to Fnnee, leaTing Gilbert do Mont- 
pensier at Yieeroj ; and on the 7th of 
Jnly, Ferdinand returned to Naples and 
waa gladl J welcomed bj the people* 

And nowy having thua the good-will 
of hie anbjecia ahreadj diigmtcd with 
their French rulerii Ferdinand might 
in all probability hare ancoeedcd with- 
oat any foreign aeeiatance in ridding hie 
eonntrf of the remaining French troope 
left behind him bj Charles, and in re- 
establishing die djnastj of Arragon on 
Ae thnme of Naples, had he not at the 
time iHien things looked worrt with 
him, OB the Hfst coming of Charles, 
eommitted the fatal error of asking ae- 
sis tan ee ftom Ferdinand the Catholic, 
of Gbstile. 

Ferdinand die Catholic and the 
oraftf , did not wait to be asked a see- 
end liflM ; b«t instantly de^Nitched to 
Ua aid, OoosalTo JEmandea d'AgniUuv 
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known thereafter in Neapolitan historj 
as, ** n gran Capitano,** both on account 
of his rank as Generalissimo of the 
Spanish forces, and of his high military 
merit and sacccss. Ferdinand of Ar- 
ragon, with the help of Consalvo and 
the troope he brought with him, soon 
sttcceedod in driving the Fronch out of 
his kingdom; and appeared to be on 
the eve of a moro prosperoos period, 
when a sudden illness put an end to his 
life in October, 1496. He died with- 
out olbpring, and was succeeded by 
his uncle Frederick. 

Thus, as the Neapolitan historians 
rsmaric, N^>les had p as s ed under the 
sway of no less than five mooarche in 
die qiaee of thrse years: to wit^ 

Ferdinand of Airagon, the irst, who 
died the 96th of January, 1404 

Alpheoso, his SCO, who abdieatod on 
tiie 8d of February, 1495. 

Gharies of Fkanoe, crowned at Nap 
t 
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pies on the 20th of May, 1405, and 
driven out of the kingdom imniediatel/ 
afterwards. 

Ferdinand of Arragon, 11., son of 
Alphonso^ who entered Naples in tri- 
nmph on the 7th of July, 1495, and 
died in October, 1496. 

Frederick of Arragon, his nncle, who 
succeeded him. 

But these so rapid changes had not 
exhausted the slides of Fortune's magic 
lantern. She had otiier harlequinade 
transformations in hand, sufficient to 
make eren Naples tired of change and 
desirous of repose. Frederick, the last, 
and perhaps the best, and best-loved 
of tlie Neapolitan sovereigns of the dy- 
nasty of Arragon, resigned but to wit- 
ness the final discomfiture and downfall 
of his house. 

Charles VUl died in April, 1498 ; 
but his successor, Louis XII., was 
equally anxious to possess himself of 
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the crown of Naples, and more able to 
carry his views into cfiTcct Tlie prin- 
cipal obstacle to his doing so was the 
power of Ferdinand of Spain, and tlie 
presence of the Spanish ti-oops under 
Consalvo of Naples. Ferdinand the 
Gatliolic, could by no means permit tlie 
spoliation of his kinsman and ally, 
Frederick, who loyally relied on his 
protection, for the profit of the King 
of France. Louis knew that it was im- 
possible he should do so. But the 
Most Christian King thought that tlie 
Most Catholic King might very prob- 
ably find it consistent with kingly 
honor to take a dififerent view of the 
case, if it were proposed to him to go 
shares in the plunder. And the Most 
Christian King's estimate of royal na- 
ture was so just, that the Most Catholic 
King acceded in the frankest manner 
to his royal brother's proposal. 

accordingly sent an army to 
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invade Naples in the year 1500. Tlie 
nnfortnnate Frederick was beguiled the 
while into thinking that his full trust 
niight be placed on tlie assistance of 
Spain. But, when on the 25th of June, 
1501, the Borgia Pope, Alexander VII., 
published a bull graciously dividing his 
dominions between the two eldest sons 
of the Chnrch, he perceived at once 
that his position was hopeless. Resolv- 
ing, however, not to abandon his king- 
dom without making an attempt to 
preserve it, he determined to defend 
himself in Capna. That citjr was how- 
ever taken by the French on the 24th 
of Jnly, 1501, and Frederick fled to 
Ischia ; whence he snbseqnently retired 
to France, and died ol Tours on the 9th 
of November, 1604. 

Meanwhile, the royal accomplices 
having doly shored their booty, in- 
stantly began to qnorrel, as thieves ore 
wont to do^ over the division of it Each 
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in fact had from the first determined 
eventually to possess himself of the 
whole ; proving, that if indeed tliere be 
honor among thieves, the proverb must 
not be understood to apply to such as 
are " Most Christian," and « Most Cath- 

olic'' 
Naples thns became tlie battle-field, 

as well OS die prize of the contending 
parties ; and was torn to pieces in tlie 
struggle while waiting to see which in- 
vader was to be her master. At length 
the Spaniard proved tiie stronger, as he 
was also the more iniquitous of the 
two ; and on the 1st of January, 1504, 
the French finally quitted the kingdom 
of Naples, leaving it in the entire and 
peaceful possession of Ferdinand of 
Bpain. Under him, and his successors on 
the Spanish throne, tfie unhappy prov- 
ince was governed by a scries of vice- 
roys, of whom, says OoUetta,' "one here 
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and there was good, many bad enongh, 
and aoTeral execrable,** for a period of 
230 jeara, witlt reenlts still viBihle. 

Bach was the scene on which our 
heroine had to enter in the year 1490. 
She was the daughter of Fabrizio, 
brother of that protonotarj Colonna, 
whose miserable death at the hands of 
the hereditaiy enemies of his family, 
the Orsini, allied with the Riarii, tlicn 
in power for the nonce dnring the pope* 
dom of Sixtus lY., has been related 
in the life of Gaterina Sforza. Her 
mother was Agnes of If octefcltre ; and 
all the biographers and historians tell 
w, that she was the yonngest of six 
children bom to her parents. Hie 
statement is a cnrioas instance of tlie 
extreme and rery easily detected inac- 
earmcjf which may often be found 
handed on nnchallenged ftt>m one gen- 
eratioii to another of Italian writers of 
bk^graphy and history. 
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The Cavaliere Pietro Visconti, the 
latest Italian, and by for tlie most com- 
plete of Vittoria's biographers, who 
edited a handsome edition of her works, 
not published, but printed in 1840 nt 
the expense of the prince-banker, Tor- 
Ionia, on the occasion of his marringe 
witli the Princess Donna Teresa Co- 
lonna, writes thus at page 65 of the life 
prefixed to this Totive volume :— "Tlie 
child (Vittoria) increased and complct- 
ed the number of diildrcn whom Agnes 
of Montefeltre, daughter of Frederick, 
Duke of Urbino, had presented to her 
husband-'' He adds, in a note, •* this 
Princess had already had five sons, 
Frederick, Ascanio, Ferdinando, Car 

millo, Sciarra." . ^ 

Coppi, in his «Memorie Colonncsi, 
makes no mention* of the last three, 
^ ving as the offspring of Fabriiio and 
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^gnct, oDlj Frederick, «„««.„, „„ 
Vitlorm. Led bj this discwpancr 
to exMiine Auther tlie Accnncj of 
Vi^ti*ietiteinent,Ifoiind Uial Agnes 
di IComefeltre wet born in UTaTtnd 
wee, eoneeqaenUj, eigliteen yean old 
•t the iiine of Vittorim'i birth. It be- 
«»e deer, therefore, thai it was ex- 
••odinglj improbable, not to mj im- 
po«bJe, that he ehonld have had five 
children prenonely. Bat I fonnd far- 
th«r, that Frederick the eldeet ion, and 
•Jwaje hitherto aaid to hare been the 
•Meet child of Agnee, died accoiding 

\^ . *^««»J of hie tombstone,' 
•till esisting in Uie Ghnrdi of Santa 
ICaria di PaUaaiola, in tlie year 1516, 
beinf then in his nineteenth jear. He 
was, therefore, bom in 1407 or 14118, 
•ihI mnsi hare been seven or eight 
jmn youiger than Vittoria; who 
■MM^ U shoald seem, hare been the 





eldest and not the jonngest of her pa- 
rents' children. 

It can scarcelj be necessary to tell 
even the most exdnsivelj English 
reader, how ancient, how noble, how 
magnificent, was the princelj house of 
Colonna. Thejr were so noble, tliat 
tlieir lawless violence, fireebooting hab- 
its, private wan, and clan enmities, 
rendered them a sconige to their 
eoontrj ; and for sereral centuries con* 
tribufed largelj to the mass of anarchj 
and barbarism, that rendered Borne 
one of the most insecnre places of 
abode in Europe, and still taints the 
instincts of its populace with charac- 
teristics, which make it one of the least 
civilisable races of Italj. Tlie Oraini 
being equally noble, and equally pow- 
erful and lawless, the high-bred mastiA 
of either princely house for more than 
SOO yean, with diort respites of ill-kept 
truce, never kst an opportunity of fly* 



iug at BKh other B tliroata, to tlie 
infinite annoyance and injnry of tlieir 
lets noble and mora peaceably diBpoeed 
fellow-citiiens. 

Tliongh the poesoMions of tlio Colon- 
na clan had befora been widespread 
and exteniiTe, they roceived coDBidcr- 
able additions during the Papacy of 
the Colonns pope, Martin V., great 
nnele of Fabririo, Vittoria's father, 
who occupied the Papal chair from 
1417 to 1431. At tlio period of onr 
■ heroine*! birth the fwnily property 
waa immenae. 

Very many were the fieft held by 
the Coloona in the immediate neigh- 
borhood of the city, and especially 
among the hills to the east and south- 
cut of the Oampagna. ^ero several 
of tlie itrongeet poeitiong, and most 
delightfully Bitnated towns and castles, 
belonged to them. 
Among the mora important of these 
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was Marino, admirably placed among 
Uie hills that Burround the lovely lake 
of Albano. 

Few excarBioniBtB amonf; tlio Btoried 
gitofl in the environB of Homo make 
Marino the object of a pilgrimage. 
Tlie town has a bad name in tliese 
days. The Colonna vassals who in- 
habit it, and still pay to the fcnditt lord 
a tribute, recently ruled by the Koman 
tribunals to be due (a suit having been 
instituted by the inhabitants with a 
view of shaking off tins old mark of 
vassalage), are said to be eminent 
among the inhabitants of the Oam- 
pagna for violence, lawlessness, and dis- 
honesty. Tlie bitterest hatred, the leg- 
acy of old wrong and oppression, is felt 
by them against tlieir feudal lords ; and 
this sentiment, which, inherited, as it 
seems to be, from generation to goner^ 
ation, speaks hot little in favor of tlie 
old feadal role, does not tend to moke 
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the men of Karino good or safe snb- 
joctB. Hanj a stranger haa, howerer, 
probably looked down from tlie beanti- 
fally wooded heights of Oastel Oandolfo 
oo the pictoresqiiolj gloomj little wall- 
•d town creeping np the steep side of 
ita hill, and crowned by the ancient 
aeignorial residence it so mnch detests. 
And any one of these wonld be able to 
aasnre a recent intensely French biog- 
rapher of Vittoria, that he is in error 
in supposing that the town and castle 
of llarino hare so entirely perished 
and been forgotten, that the site of 
them eren is now unknown t * 

On the contrary the old castle has 
reeantly been repaired and modemiaed 
into m rwj handsome nineteenth cen* 
tmrj leeideiice, to the no small injniy 
of iia outward appearance in a pietn- 
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resqne and historical point of Tiew. 
The interior still contains unchanged 
sereral of the nobly proportioned old 
halls, which were planned at a time 
when mighty revels in tlio rare times 
tit peace, and defence in the more nor- 
mal condition of clan warfare, were 
the object held in riew by the builder. 
Many memorials of interest, moreover, 
pictures, and other records of the old 
times were brought to Marino from 
Paliano, when tfie Oolonna family 
were in the time ^ the Ust Vo\r^ 
most unjustly oompelled to sell the 
latter possession to tlie Boman govern- 
ment Paliano, which from its moun* 
tain position is extremely strong and 
easily defended, seemed to the govern* 
ment of the Holy Father to be admirer 
bly adapted to that prime want ni a 
Papal despotism, a prison for political 
offenders. The Oolonnas, therefore, 
were invited to sell it to the state; and 
• 
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OB Ibeir declining to do so, reeeiTed 
•B indmation, that the paternal gOTem* 
■wot having determined on poiSQiitng 
it, and haring alio fixed the price thoj 
btcnded to give for it, no option in the 
natter eonld be permitted them. 80 
Marino was enriched bj all that was 
dintferable of the ancient memorials 
that had gathered aronnd the stronger 
Bonatain fortrsss in the oomrse of 



It WM at Marino that Yittoria was 
bora, in a rare period of most nnnsnal* 
\j prolonged peaee. Her parents had 
wlcetedy we are told| from among their 
asawrona casdes» that beantiful spot, 
lor the enjoyment of the sliort inter- 
val of tranqnillitj which smfled on 
their first years ' of marriage. L very 
raid, in which Fabrixio and 
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his cousin Prospero Oolonna bad liar* 
ried the fiefr of the Orsini, and driven 
off a great quantity of cattlo,^ had 
been followed by a peace made under 
the auspices of Innocent YIIL on the 
11th August, 1486, which seems abso* 
lately to have lasted till 1494, when 
we find the two oousins at open war 
with the new Pope Alexander YL 

Far more important contests, bow- 
ever, were at hand, the progress of 
which led to the yonthful daughter of 
the bouse being treated, while yet in 
her fifth year, as part of the family 
capital, to be made use of for the ad- 
vancement of tlie family intorestSi and 
thus fixed the destiny of her life. 

When Charles YIIL passed tlirough 
Home on his march against Kaples at 
the end of 1494, the Colonna cousins 
sided with him; placed themselves 
nnder his banners, and 





outeriallj to aid his encceesf al inyasion. 
Bat on his flight from Naples in 1495, 
thej suddenly changed sides, and took 
seirioe under Ferdinand 11. Tlie fact 
of this change of partj, which to onr 
ideas seems to require so much expla- 
nation, probably appeared to their con- 
temporaries a perfectly simple matter ; 
for it is mentioned as snch without any 
word of the motives or causes of it. 
Perhaps they merely sought to sever 
themselves from a losing game. Pos* 
sibly, as we find them rewarded for 
their adherence to the Eing of Naples 
by the grant of a great number of fiefs 
previously possessed by the Orsini, who 
were on the other side, they were in- 
duced to change tlieir allegiance by 
the hope of obtaining those possessions, 
snd by the Colonna instinct of enmity 
to this Orsini race. Ferdinand, how- 
ei^er, was naturally anxious to have 
tome better hold over his new friends 
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than that furnished by their own oatlis 
of fealty ; and with this view caused 
tlie infant Vittoria to be betrothed to 
his subject, Ferdinand d'Avalos, son 
of Alphonso, Marquis of Pescara, a 
child of about the same age as the 
little bride. 

Little, as it must appear to our modem 
notions, as the child's f\tture happiness 
could have been cared for in the stipu- 
lation of a contract entered into from 
such motives, it so turned out, tliat noth- 
ing could have more effectually se- 
cured it To Vittoria*s parents, if any 
doubts on such a point had presented 
themselves to their minds, it would 
doubtless have appeared abundantly 
sufficient to know, that the rank and 
position of the affianced bridegroom 
were such, as to secure their daughter 
one of the highest places among the 
nobili^ of the court of Naples, and the 
enjoyment of vast and wide-spread posr 
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wuiona. Cut to Vittoria bcraelf all 
tliis wonid not have been enough. Aiid 
tbe earliest and moftt iuiiwrlint advan- 
to^ ariaing lo Iicr from her betrothal 
was llie bringing ber under the influ- 
ence of tliat training, wbicb made her 
sach a woman, aa could not tind her 
liap|>incM in sacb mat tore. 

Wc are told, tbat lieocclorlb, that it, 
after the bctrotlial, aho was educated lo- 
gctbcr with ber future husband, in llio 
island of Ischio, nndcr tho care of the 
widowed Duchcssa di Knincavilla, the 
joong Pcscara's older sisler. Costanaa 
d'Aralos, Dudicwa di fraiicavilla, ap- 
peals to Iiave been one of tlie most to- 
markablo women of her time. When 
ber fatlier Alphonso, Marclicei di I'ca- 
eara, lost bis life bjr the trcaaoa of a 
blwdt slave on tlie 7th of September, 
1499, leaving Fordinnnd bis son the 
heir to bia title* and csUtea, an infant 
<re jean old, then quite recently be- 
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trotbed to Vittoria, tbe Ducbcaui di 
Franca villa assumed tlie entire direction 
■nd governance of the family. So high 
' was ber reputation for prudence, energy, 
and imst-wortliincsB in every way, that 
on tlie death of ber busband, Eiitf; Fer- 
dinand made ber governor and " cliit^ 
laino " of Iscbia, one of tbe most im- 
portant keys of the kingdom. Korwere 
her gins and (]ualiti«i only such aa 
wore cHlculalo<l to fit her for holding 
such a jtost, Ilcr contemporary, Cale- 
rina Sfono, would have made a " cliite- 
laine " aa vigilant, as pmdent, aa brave 
and energetic aa Ooslanca. Uut the 
Neapolitan lady was something more 
than this. 

Intelloctnal culture liad been bold in 
honor at Naplca during tbe entire pe- 
riod of tlio Arragonese dynasty. All 
tbe princca of that hnnsc, wiih the ex- 
ception, perhaps, of Alplionao, the fa- 
ther of Ferdinand II., bad been lovert 
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of liteimtnre and patrons of learning. 
Of this Ferdinand II ., nnder whose ans- 
pioes the joang Pescara was betroth- 
ed to Yittoria, and who chose the Da- 
chessa di Francavilla as his governor 
in Ischial it is recorded, that when re* 
taming in triamph to his kingdom after 
the retreat of the French, he rode into 
Naples with the Marchese de Pescara 
on his right hand, and the poet Cariteo 
on his left. Poets and their art espe- 
ciallj were welcomed in that literary 
court ; and the tastes and habits of the 
Neapolitan nobles were at that period 
probably more tempered by those stud- 
ies, which hnmanise tlie mind and man- 
neTBy than the chivalry of any other part 
of Italy. 

Among this caltnred society Costanza 
d'Aralos was eminent for cnltnre, and 
admirably qnaliiied in every respect 
to make an invaluable protectress and 
friend to her youthfal sister-in-law. 
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The transplantation, indeed, of the in- 
£uit Colonna from her native fendal 
castle to the Dachessa di Francavilla's 
liome in Ischia, was a change so com- 
plete and so favorable, that it may be 
fairly supposed, that without it the 
young Eoman girl would not have 
grown into the woman she did. 

For in truth Marino, little calculated, 
as it will be supposed, such a stronghold 
of the ever turbulent Colonna was at 
any time to affo/d the means and op- 
portunity for intellectual culture, be- 
came shortly after the period of Vitto- 
ria's betrotlial to the heir of the D'A va- 
les, wholly unfit to oflfer her even a safe 
home. Whetlier it continued to be the 
residence of Agnes, while her husband 
Fabricio was fighting in Naples, and 
her daughter was under the care of 
the Duchessa di Francavilla m Ischia, 
has not been recorded. But we find 
that when Fabriaio had deserted the 
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Frmeh king, and ranged himself on 
tlie tide ct Ferdinand of Naplea, lie 
was taWj aware of the danger to which 
his eaitles wonid be exposed at the 
hands of the Freneh troops as thej 
passed throngh Borne on their waj to 
or horn Naplea. To provide against 
thisi he had essayed to place them in 
safety hj consigning them as a deposit 
in tmsl to the Saered Oollege.' Bnt 
Pope Borgia, deeming, probably, that 
he night find the means of possessing 
himself of some of the estates in qnes* 
tiooy refused to permit this, ordering 
thai thej shonld, instead, be delivered 
into hia keeping. On tfiis being re* 
f nsed , he oideied Ifarino to be level* 
led to the gronnd. And Onicciardini 
writes,* that the Oolonna, having 
p la ced gaffTisons in Amdid and Boo- 
ea di Papa, two other ci the fimiily 
stieai^iolds, abandooed all the rest of 
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the possessions in the Boman States. It 
seems probable, therefore, that Agnes 
accompanied her hnsband and dangh- 
tor to Kaplcs. Snbscqncntlj the same 
historian relates,* that Marino was 
bnmed by order of Clement YII in 
16S6. So that it must be supposed, 
that the order of Alexander for its ni- 
ter destmction in 1601 was not wholly 
carried into execntion. 

The kingdom and dty ci Naples was 
during this time by no means withont 
a large share of tlie tannoil and war- 
fiire that was vexing every part of 
Italy. Yet wbosoe%'er had bis lot cast 
daring those years elsewhere than in 
Bome was in some degree furtnnate. 
And considering the general state of 
the Peninsula, and her own social 
podtion and connections, Viitoria may 
be deemed verjr particularly so to have 
ibnnd a safe retreat, and an admirably 
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gorerned homo on the rock of IschuL 
In after life we find her clinging to it 
with tenacions affection, and dedi* 
eating more than one aonnet to the re* 
membrances which made it sacred to 
her. And though in her widowhood 
her memory naturallj most frequently 
recnrs to the happj years of her mar- 
ried life there, the remote little island 
had at least a strong claim upon her 
affections as the home of her child- 
hood. For to the years there passed 
under the care of her noble sister-in- 
law, Costanxa d'Avalos, she owed the 
possibility, that the daughter of a Ro- 
man chieftain who passed his life in 
harrying others and being harried him- 
self, and in acquiring as a ^'condot- 
tiere" captain the reputation of one 
of the first soldiers of his day, could 
become either morally or intellectually 
the woman Yittoria Oolonna became. 
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CHAPTER n. 

Tittorto'b Pmoul kpfunam^¥ink\uf^^k Nobto Bol- 
dttrof Fortaae^— Italtaa Wtn of Iko Fiftcealh nd Stz- 
toenth CeatariM.— Th« ColoBBa Fortaacft.— DmUi of For> 
diaand IL— TIm KoapoUtaaa mnj Cools lo Nowpoitlfc— 
KToatt la Iielita.— Fordlaaad of Spola la Noplofc— Life la 
Koplot la tho Sixtooath Coatary^lbrrlago of Pcoeoia 
with Tltloria^Marrii«i FumbIil 

Fbox the time of her betrothal in 1495 
to that of her marriage in 1509, history 
altogether loses sight of Vittoria. We 
must suppose her to be quietly and hap- 
pily growingfrom infancy to adolescence 
under the roof of Costanza d'Aralos, 
the ehdtdaine of Iscliia, sharing the 
studies of her fiiture husband and 
present playmate, and inereasingi as in 
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•tatare, so in vi^rj grace both of 
mind and body. The jonng Peecara 
•eema alao to have profited by tlie 
gtdden opportanities ofiTered him of be- 
ooming BomeUiing better than a mere 
pretm eheoaUer. A taste for literatnre, 
and espedalljr for poesy, was tiien a 
rnlmg fashion among the nobles of the 
conrt of Naples. And the yonng For. 
dinand, of whose personal beanty and 
knightly accomplisliments we hear 
much, manifested also excellent qnal- 
^es of disposition and intelligence. 
Hia biographer Oiovio< tells ns that his 
beard was anbnm, his nose aqniline, 
hM eyes laige and fiery when excited, 
^t mild and gende at other times. 
He was, howerer, oonsiderad prond, 
adda Bishop Oiovio, on aeeoant of his 
h«nghty eaniage, the litUe familiarity 
of hia mannen, and his grave and brief 
lashioa of speech. 
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To his playmate Vittoria, the com- 
panion of his studies and hours of re- 
creation, tliis sterner mood was doubt- 
less modified; and with all the good 
gifts attributed to him, it was natural 
enough that before the time had come 
for consummating the infant betrothal, 
the union planned for political pur- 
poses had changed itself into a verita- 
ble love-match. Tlio affection seems 
to have been equal on either side; 
and Vittoria, if we are to beh'eve the 
concurrent testimony of nearly all the 
poets and literateurs of her day, must 
have been beautiful and fascinating in 
no ordinary degree. Tlie most authen- 
tic portrait' of her is one preserved in 
the Oolonna gallery at Rome, supposed 
to be a copy by Girolamo Muziano, 
from an original picture by some artist 
of higher note. It is a beautiful face 
of the true ISoman type, perfectly 
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Rgalar, of exceeding parity of outline, 
and perhape a little heavj about the 
lower part of the face. But the calm, 
large, thoughtful eye, and the superbly 
developed forehead, secure it from any 
approach towards an expression of 
■ensualism. The fulness of the lip is 
only sufficient to indicate that scnsi- 
tiTeness to, and appreciation of beauty, 
which constitutes an essential element 
In the poetical temperament Hie hair 
is of that bright golden tint that Titian 
lored so well to paint ; and its beauty 
has bfen especially recorded by more 
than one of her contemporaries. The 
poet Oaleaxio da Tarsia, who professed 
himself, after the fashion of the time, 
her most ferrent admirer and devoted 
slave, recurs in many psssages of his 
poems to those fascinating ** chiome 
d*oio;'' as here he sbgs, with mon 
enthasiasin than taste, of the 
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«Tnm rw, dw ta ^ dU gifi, 
aw4flk^ 



or again where he tells us, that the 
and his lady-love appeared 
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But the testimony of graver writers, 
lay and dorical, is not wanting to in- 
duce US to believe, that Yittoria in her 
prime really might be considered ^ tlie 
moat beautiftil woman of her dsy ^ 
with more truth than tliat hackneyed 
phrase often conveys. 80 when at 
length the Colonna seniors, and the 
Dnohessa di Franeavtlla thouglit, thst 
the fitting moment had arrived for 
oarrying into effeet tlie longstanding 
engngemeni^-whieh was not till 1500, 
when the frommi tpcti were both 
in their nineteenth year--the young 
eouple were thoroughly in love with 
eneh other, and went to the altar with 
eveiy proqMOl of wedded bq>piaeBS. 
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But during these quiet years of study 
and derelopment in little rock-bonnd 
Ischia, the world without was anything 
but quiet, as the outline of Neapolitnn 
history in the last chapter sufficiently 
indicates ; and Fabrizio Colonna was 
erer in the thick of the confusion. As 
long as the Aragonese monarchs kept 
up the struggle, he fought for them up- 
on the losing side ; but when, after the 
retreat of Frederick, the last of them, 
the contest was between the French 
and the Spaniards, he chose the latter, 
which proved to be the winning side. 
Frederick, on abandoning Naples, 
threw himself on the hospitality of the 
King of France, an enemy much less 
hated by him than was Ferdinand of 
Spain, who had so shamefully de- 
ceired and betrayed him. But his 
high Constable, Fabrizio Colonna, not 
sharing, as it should seem, his sorer- 
e^pi'a feelings on the subject, transfer- 
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red his allegiance to the King of Spain. 
And again, this change of fealty and 
service seems to have been considered 
so much in tlie usual course of things, 
that it elicits no remark from the con- 
temporary writers. 

In fact, the noble Fabrizio, the bearer 
of a grand old Italian name, the lord 
of many a powerful barony, and owner 
of many a mile of fair domain, a Ro- 
man patrician of pure Italian race, to 
whom, if to any, tlie honor, the inde- 
pendence, the interests, and the name 
of Italy should have been dear, was a 
mere Captain of free lances,— a sol- 
dier of fortune, ready to sell his blood 
and great military talents in the best 
market The best of his fellow nobles 
in all parts of Italy were the same. 
Their profession was fighting. And 
mere figuting, in whatever cause, so it 
were bravely and knightly done, was 

the most honored and noblest profes- 

• 
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•ion of tlwt d«7. So mncli of n»l 
SreatiMM m could be imi>artcd to the 
profeuiott of war, bj deroJion to a 
I>crmm, might occawonally— thonirh 
«»<>t very frequently in Italy— have 
t>eeo met with among the toldien of 
that period. But all thoM elements 
of genuine heroism, which an gcne- 
nted by devotion to a eaute, and all 
thoee idea* of patriotism, of nssistance 
to wrong, and assertion of human 
ng^its, which compel die philosopher 
•nd philanthropist to admit that war 
"•7 sometimes be righteous, noble, 
eletratrng to those engaged in it, and 
prolific of high dionghts and great 
Mt, were wholly unknown to the 
ehiraliy of Italy at die time in question. , 

And. indeed, as far as die feeling of 
■^wwjtjr is concerned, die iastitntion 
rf kaigfadiood itself, as it dien existed, 
— • esleolated to prsTent die growdi | 

patriode MBtiiiMat For Um eoai. j 
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monwealth of diiTalry wm of European 
extent The knights of £iigUnd| 
FrmnoOi Italy, Spain, and Oonnanjr, 
irere brollien in arroa, linked togctlier 
by a commnnity of thought and ecnti- 
ment infinitely stronger tiian any which 
bonnd them to the other classes of their 
own countrymen. The aggregation of 
caste wholly oTcrbore that of nation- 
ality. And the nature of tlie former, 
though not wholly CTil in its influences, 
any more tlian that of the Utter is 
wholly good, is yet infinitely narrower, 
less hnroaiiising, and less ennobling in 
its action on human motives and conduct 
And war, the leading aggregative occn- 
pntion of those days, was proportionably 
narrowed la its scope, deteriorated in 
its influences, and rendered inca|Hiblo 
of sopplying that stimulus to healthy 
human deTelopmenl wliich it has in its 
more noble forma, iadispntably some* 
times fanished to osankinde 
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And it ia importaiit to the great his- 
tory of modem civilization, tliat tlicse 
trnths ■lionld be recognized and clearly 
nnderetood. For this same period, 
wliich ifl here in qneation, was, as all 
know, one of great intellectual ac- 
tirity, of rapid deyelopinent, and frnit^ 
fol progress. And liiatorical specula. 
tora on these facts, finding tliis nniieual 
movement of mind contemporaneous 
with a time of almost nnivoreal and nn- 
ceasing iraffare, have thonglit, that 
some of the prodncing canees of the 
former fact were to be found in the ex- 
istence of the latter ; and have ai^ncd, 
tliAt the general fenuent, and stirring 
up, prodnced by these chivalrong, but 
truly ignoble wan, assisted mainly in 
generating that exceptionally fervid 
condiUon of the bnman mind. Bnt, 
admitting that a time of national stmg^ 
^e for MHoe worthy object may prob- 
ably be foond to exercise such an io- 
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finence, as that attributed to tlic Italian 
wars of the fifteenth and sixteenth ccn- 
taries, it is certain that these latter 
were of no such ennobling nature. And 
the caoees of tlie great intellectual 
movement of those centuries most tlicro- 
fore be sought cleewliere. 

From the time when " il gran Ca- 
pitano " Consalvo, on behalf of hiB mas- 
ter, Ferdinand of Spnin, having pre- 
Tionsly aBsisted the French in driving 
out the unfortunate Frederick, the Inst. 
of tlie Amgonese kings of Naples, had 
afterwards finally succeeded in expel- 
ling the French from tlieir share of the 
stolen kingdom, the affain of tho Co- 
lonna consinB, Fabrizio and Proepcro^ 
1>egan to brighten. Hie tost Frencli 
troops quitted Naples on January 1, 
ISOi. By a diploma, bearing date No- 
Tember 16, 1604,* and still preserved 
unoDg the Oolonna archives, eighteen 
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bwonifli were eoafeired on Procpero 
Coloaiw hy Ferdinand. On tho 28tli 
of the HDie monlfa, all the fieGi which 
yabrUio lud fmnerlj poMe«ed in the 
Abrnzn were restored to him ; and bjr 
another deed, dated the uune daj, 
thirty-three othera, in the Abmui aud 
the Tern di Iatcko, were bestowed on 

Li the mean time, earth had been re- 
liered from the preeenoe of the Borgia 
Tie^erent of hearen, and Jnlint II 
r«tgned in faii atead. Bjr him the Co- 
loona were reliered ftom their exeom- 
mnnicattoo, and restored to all their 
Boman ponessioiM. Bo that the news 
vi the family fortnnes, which from time 
to time reached the danghtar of the 
boose in her happj retirement in rocky 
Isehia, from the period at which she be- 
gan to be of an age to appreciate the 
isDportanee of snch matten, ware alto- 
fsthar fiirorable. 
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Bat the tianqnil life there daring 
these yean was not nnbmkon by aym- 
pathy with the viciMitndes which were 
varionsly affecting the excitable city, 
orer which the little reclnse court look- 
ed fh>m their island home. Hie an- 
timely death of Ferdinand 11, on Fri- 
day, Ootober 7, 1496, threw the first 
deep shade over the boosehold of the 
Dnchessa di Francanlla, which bad 
etoased it since Vittoiia had become its 
inmate. Kerer, aeoording to the eon- . 
temporary jonmalist, OinlUno Fasseri,' 
was prince more tmly lamented by bis 
people of every clasa. Almost Imme- 
diately after bis marriage, tiie yoang 
king and hia wife both fell III at Sora- 
ma, near Kaplea. The diarist deseribea 
the melancholy qMCtaele of the two 
biers, anpporting the licb king and 
qnee% entering their eapital iMe by 
dd*. Every thing that tba aeiaaes of 
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the time could snggeat, Aven to the crt- 
rytng in procession of the head as well 
■ u the blood of St. Jannarine, w(u tried 
in T«in, Tlie young king, of whom' bo 
much TM hoped, died ; and tliere aruee 
thronghout the citjr, writea Posseri, " a 
cry of weeping Bogreflt, tliat it seemed m 
if the whole world were falling in rnin, 
■11, both grest and small, male and fe- 
mal^ crying aloud to beaTen for pity. 
So that I truly tliink, tlmt since God 
made Um world, a greater weeping than 
this was never known." 

nieo came the great Jnbilee year, 
1500; en which occBsrnn a circnmstance 
occurred, that setall Naples talking. It 
vts discttssed, we may shrtwdly con- 
jecture, in a somewhat different spirit 
in that Iscfaia honseliold, which most 
interests ns, from the tone in wbicii the 
udtable city chattered of it. At tlie 
Iwguining of April,' the Keapolitans, 
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in honor of the great Jnbitee, sent a 
deputation, carrying with them the cole- 
' bratod Virgin, doUa Bmna dello Car- 
mine, who justified her reputation, and 
did credit to her country by working 
innumerable miracles all tlie way as she 
went But what was tlio mortification 
of her bearers, when arrived at Home, 
the result of the fame arising, from their 
triumphant progress was, that Fo]>o 
Borgia, jealous of a foreign Virgin, 
Mliich might divert the alms of the, 
faithful from the Itoman begging boxes, 
showed himself so thorough a protec- 
tionist of the home manufacture, that 
he ordered tlio Neapolitan Virgin to be 
carried'back again immediately. Tliis 
had to be done; but Madonna della 
Brnno, nothing danntcd, woriccd mir- 
acles foster tlian ever as she was being 
carried off, and continued to do so all 
the way home.- 
In Jnly, 1501, there came a guest to 
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tba dwelling of Cmtaau d'ATftlot, 
whoM coming and going mnat liave 
made a dnrable impreaaion on tlie open- 
ing mind of Tittoria, then jaat elovon 
jean old. Hiia waa Frederick, the 
laat of the Aragooeae kinga. When all 
had gom against Lim, and tlie Flinch 
had taken, and moat cruetlj Backed 
Capna, and were advancing on Naplea,' 
be aongbt refnge witli kia wife and chil- 
dren on tlifl Island of Isdiia, and re- 
mained there till he left it on the 6th 
of September to tlirow himself on the 
geaeroaity of the French King. Fa- 
brixio Colonna waa, it is recorded, with 
him on the island, where the fallen 
Idng left fiw a while his wife and chil- 
dren ; ud had then an opportunity ot 
seeing, — aa far aa the brave etmdoUur* 
chieftain had ayes to see snch matters, 
— the progresa his danght«r had made 
li aD gtaoet and good gifts during dz 
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jenra of the snporintcndcneo of Oostan- 
M d'Avalna. 

Tlien there came ocCBsifmnlly events, 
which doubtless called Iho Dnclic»«a di 
Francavilla from her rotircriicnt to tho 
neighboring, bnt strongly d'Hlrostcd 
scene of Knplcs ; and in nil probnbllity 
fMmishod oi>portiinitics of sliowiiip her 
young pnpil somethinp of ihe (,'rciit and 
gay worid of the brilliant and always 
noisy capita), finch, for Instance, was 
the entry of Ferdinand of Sjmin into ■ 
Kfti>Ics,onNovonibcrl,15(H). TlicKiiue 
people, who so roeontly wore innking 
tlie greateat Umenlaiion ever henrd in 
tlie world over the death of Fordinntid 
of Ar»gon, were now equally loud and 
▼eliement' in their welcome to hlsfslw 
nsnrping kinsman, Ferdinand of Castile. 
A p^r was mn ont an hundred paces 
into tba tea for bim and his queen to 
land at, and a tabemaelo, ** all of fine 
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wrought gold," Mja Puuri, erected on 
it for him to rest in. The city wall 
»■• thrown down to m«ke • new pu- 
uga for bu entnuioe into the city ; all 
N«pl« WW gay with triomphal arahos 
■nd hatigingfl. The mole, writea the 
•■me gcMiping anthority, waa lo crowd- 
ed, tliat a grun of millet thrown among 
them wonid not hare reachod the 
ground. Nothing waa u> be beard in 
all Naplea bat the thunder of cannon, 
ind nothing to be aeen bat retret, tilk, 
and brocade, and gold on all sidea. 
The atreeti were lined with richly tap- 
•itried BMte, fined with aU the noble 
dtmea ot Naplea, who, at the royal 
cwtege pamed, nwe, and adraneing, 
Uned the hands of the king, ** et lo 
■goore Re di qneaton pigliavagnn 
piacere." It ii a characteristic incident 
of the timea, that aa quick H the cortege 
pMNd. an the rich and eoatly pnpara- 
tioH for il« pMi^ wen, aa Paveri tella 
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ns, Kram^^ for and made booty of 
by the populace. 

The Daebena dt Francarilla, at 
least, who had witnened the melancholy 
dopartnre t^ Fraderiek from her own 
roof, when he went forth a wanderer 
fW>m his lost kingdom, must ban felt 
the hollownesa and little worth of all 
this noisy demonstration, if bone other 
among the assembled crowd felt it. 
And it may easily be imagined how she 
moraliied the scene to the lovely blondo 
girl at her side, now at sixteen, in tlie 
first bloom of her beanty, as tliey r«- 
tnmed, tired with the nnwonted fatigue 
of their gala doings, to their quiet home 
In Isohia. 

Here is a specimen from the pages of 
the gossiping wearer,' of the sort of 
subject* which were the talk of the day 
In N'^)lea In those times. 

In December, 1S07, a certain Span- 
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iwd, Pietro de Pice, bj name, a liunch- 
fctek, and ranch deformed, bnt who 
" wa» of high conrngo, and in terrestrial 
nuttan had no fear of fpirita or of ren- 
omoni animals," determined to explore 
I the cavema of Poanoli ; and diBCOvei^ 
^ ed in tbcm Mrcral bronzo statnca and 
I medala, and antiqno lamps. lie fonnd 
•1*0 aome remains of lendcn pipes, on 
I OM of vhich tl)« words « Impcrator 
J Cesar" wero legible. Moreover, ho 
I «» " certain lizards as large as Ti|>ere." 
J But for all tliis, pjetro considered hit 
j MlTentiira an nnsncccsefnl one; for 
J be had hoped to find hidden trcnsnra 
u> the eareros. 

HiBB there was barelj time for this 
niwdaji' wonder to ron ontlta ni.tnral 
•P««i before a »ei7 mneli more serions 
■wtter was occnpjing every mind, and 
■"king erery tongne wag in Naples 
Oo Un night preceding Cliristmas day, 
ia the jMT 1607, the Conrentof St 
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Olarewasdiseoveredtobeonfire. Tlie 
bnildiiig was destroyed, and the nana, 
Itelonging mostly to noble Neapolitan 
familieat were bnmt ont of their holy 
booM ; — distreasing enoogh on many 
aeoonnti. Bat still it was not altogether 
the misTiMtiine of these holy ladies that 
spread oonstematioa throughoat the 
city. It was the practice, it -seems, for 
a great namber of tbe possessors of 
valnableaof all sorts, ** Barnni od altri," 
as Pasteri says,' in his homely Neapoli- 
tan dialect, to provide against tlie oon- 
tional daogen to which movable prop- 
er^ was exposed, by consigning tlieir 
goods to tbe keeping of some religious 
eomintiiuty. And the onns of St. Clara, 
especially, were very largely employed 
in this way. Hm oonseqneooa waa, 
that the almost inoredibly large amount 
.of three handrodtbonsand dnoata worth 
flf Talooble articlea of all aorta waa de- 
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Btrojed in lliis dieostrons fire. Taking 
into consideration the difference in tlie 
Talne of money, Uiia Bnm amst be cal- 
cnlated to represent tt least a million 
and a iialf sterling of our money. And 
it ia neceaaarj to boar in mind how 
large a proportion of a rich man's 
■wealth in those days consisted in chat- 
tela to render the estimate of tlie ]osa 
«t all credible. 

The prices, howerer, at which cop- 
tain of tlie prodncts of artisUc indnstij 
were then estimated, were snch aa 
to render snch an accnmnlation of 
property possible enongh. For in- 
. stance, among the ralnables reconled 
bj Fasseri as belonging to Ferdinand 
of Aragon I, vere three pieces of 
tapeetry, which wer« called " I* Pa^; 
torella," and were oonsidered to be 
worth 130,000 dncats. 

And thns the yean rolled on; 
Kapki gradtuUy settling down into 
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tranquillity under the Spanish rnle, 
administered by the first of the long 
list of Ticeroys, the "Gmn Capitano," 
Bon Consalvo de Corduba, and tlie 
star of the Colonna sbinnig more stead- 
ily than ever in the ascendant, till in 
tlie year 1509, tlio ninetecntli of Tit- 
toria's and of the bridegroom's age, it 
was determined to celebrate' the long 
arranged marriage. 

It look place on the 27th of Decem- 
ber in that year ; and Pomcri mentions,' 
that Vittoria come to Iscliia from Ma- . 
rioo on tlie occasion, escorted by a 
largo company of Roman nobles. It 
appears, therefore, that sho must have 
qnittcd Iscliia previously. Bnt it is 
probable that slie did so only for a 
short visit to her native home, before 
finally settling in lierhosband's country. 

The marriage festival was held in 
Ischia, with all the pomp then usual 
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on snch occasions ; and that, a« will be 
■een in a BDbeeqnent page, from tbe 
accoanis preserred hy Pasecri of an- 
other weddinff, at vhicli Yittoria was 
preeent, was a aerions matter. The 
onlj particnlan recorded for ns, of her 
own marriage ceremony, consist of two 
lista of the presents reciprocally made 
bj the bride and bridegroom. Hiese 
have been printed fh>m the original 
docaments in the Colonna archives, hj 
Signer Tisconti, and are cnrions illns- 
trations of tlie habits and manners ot 
that daj. 

The Uarqnie acknowledges to have 
received, snys the docnment, from tbe 
Lord Fabriaio Colonna and tbe Ladj 
"Vlttoria:— 

1. A bed of French fashion, with 
die cnrtaina and all the hanginga of 
erimton satin,' )ined with blue taffetu 
with large fringei t^ gold ; with three 
ma ttr esBBi and ft eotmteipaDe of orim< 
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son satin of similar workmaneliip ; and 
four pillows of crimson satin garnished 
with fringes and tassels of gold. 

2, A cloak of crimson raised brocade. 
8. A cloak of black raised brocade, 

and white silk. 

4. A cloak of pnrple velvet and pur- 
ple brocade. 

8. A eroea of diamonds and a hons- 
ing for a mnle of wronght gold. 

The other document sets forth tbe 
presents offered bv Pescara to hte 
bride:— 

1. A cross of diamonds with a chain 
of gold of the value of 1000 ducats. 

3, A ruby, a diamond, and an emei^ 
aid set in gold^ of the valne of 400 
docata. 

8. A ** descioTgh " of gold (whatever 
that may be) of the value of 100 ducats. 

4, Twelve bracelets of gold, of tbe 
Talne of 40 dacats. 

Hun follow fifteen articlea of female 
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gowns, pctticoafBy mantlesy skirtBi 
and TarionB other finery with strange^ 
names, only to be explained by the 
ghoBt of some sixteenth century mil- 
liner, and altogether ignored by Du- 
cange, and all other lexicographers. 
But they are described as composed 
of satin, velvet, brocade ; besides crim- 
son velvet trimmed with gold fringe, 
and lined with ermine; and flesh-color-! 
ed silk petticoats, trimmed with black 
Tclvet. Hie favorite color appears 
to be decidedly crimson. 

It is noticeable, that while ail the 
more valuable presents of Pcscara to 
Yittoria are priced, nothing is said of 
the valne of her gifts to the bride- 
groom. Are we to see in tliis an indi- 
cation of a greater delicacy of feeling 
on tlie part of the lady t 

So the priests did their office — a part 
of the celebration, which, curiously 
enongfay we learn from Passeri, was 
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often in tliose days at Naples, deferred, 
sometimes for years, till after the con- 
summation of the marriage — the Pan- 
tagruelian fenstings were got through, 
the guests departed, boat load afl;er 
boat load, from the rocky shore of 
Ischia; and tlie little island, restored 
after the unusual hubbub to its wont* 
ed quiet, was left to be the sbene of as 
happy a honeymoon as the most ro- 
mantic of novel readers could 
for her favorite heroine. 
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Tbb two jmn which foUowedi Y ittoria 
•IwAjs lookttd baek on •• the only 
trwlj hmpipj portion of her life, and 
manj wo the poiteges of her poems 
wkidi reeell their trenqnil end unbroken 
Micatf, a eweet dreuii from which 
WM too eoon to be awakened to 
0ffdaaai7 Tioimitndee of aixteenth 
life. The happieel yean of 
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individnalfty as of nation*, afford Icaat 
materials for history, and of Vittoria's 
two yjcars of honeymoon in Iscliia, tlie 
whole record is that she was happy ; 
and she wrote no poetry. 

Early in 1519 came the waking from 
this pleasant dream. Pescara was, of 
conrse, to be a soldier. In his position 
not to have begun to fight, as soon ns 
his beard was fairly grown, wonld have 
lieen little short of infamy. So he set 
forth to join the army in Lombardy, in 
company with his fatheMn-law, Fa- 
brisio. Of conrse there was an army 
in Lombardy, whore towns were being 
besieged, fields laid waste, and glory to 
be had for the winning. There always 
was, in those good old times of course. 
French, Swiss, Spanish, German, Vene- 
tian, Papal, and Milanese troops were 
fighting each other, with changes of 
alliances and rides almost as flreqnent 
and as eonfnsing as the changing of 
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partneiB in a cotillion. It is tronble- 
Bome and not of mnch consequence to 
understand who were jnst tlien friends 
and who foes, and what were the exact 
objects all the different parties had in 
catting each otlier's throats. And it 
will be quite sufficient to say that the 
Ihichy of Milan was at that moment 
the chief bone of contention, — ^tliat the 
principal pretenders to the glory of 
*' annexing " it were tlie King of France 
and the King of Spain, who was now 
also King of Naples — ^that tlie Pope 
was just then allied with Spain, and 
the Venetians with France, and tliat 
Italy generally was preparing for the 
destiny she has worked out for herself, 
by the constant endearor to avail her- 
self of the destroying presence of these 
foreign troops, and theur riralries, for 
the prosecution of her internal qnarrels, 
and the attainment of equally low and 
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yet more unjustifiable, because fratri- 
cidal aims. 

Pescara, as a Neapolitan subject of 
the King of Spain, joined the army op- 
posed to the French, under tlie walls 
of Ravenna. Vittoria, though her sub- 
sequent writings prove how much the 
parting cost her, showed. how thor- 
oughly she was a soldier's daughter and 
a soldier's wife. There had been soine 
suggestion, it seems, that tlie marquis, 
as the sole surviving scion of an ancient 
and noble name, might fairly consider 
it his duty not to subject it to tlio risk 
of extinction by exposing his life in the 
field. The young soldier, however, 
wholly refused to listen to such coun- 
sels } and bis wife strongly supported 
his view of the course honor counselled 
him to follow, by advice, which a 
young and beautiftil wife, who was to 
remain iiurrounded by a brilliant cirdo 
of wita and poets, would scarcely have 
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Tentnred on offering, had ehe not felt 
a perfect Becnrity from all danger of 
being misinterpreted, eqnally creditable 
to wife and husband. 

So the young soldier took for a motto 
on his shield, the well-known "With 
this, or on this ; " and having expended, 
we are told, mnch care and cash on a 
magnificent equipment, was at once 
appointed to the command of the light 
eavaliy. The knowledge and experi- 
ence necessary for such a position comes 
by nature, it must be supposed, to the 
descendant of a long line of noble 
knights, as surely as i)ointing does to 
the scion of a race of pointers. But the 
jonng warrior's episcopal* biographer 
cnrBorily mentions, that certain old and 
tmsty veterans, who had obtained their 
military science by experience, and not 
bj right of birth, were attached to hia 
peiBon. 
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The general of light cavalry arrived 
at the camp at an unfortunate moment 
The total defeat of the United Spanish 
and Papal army by the French before 
Bavenna on the 9th of April, 1512, im- 
mediately followed. Fabrizio Colonna 
and his son-in-law were both made 
prisoners. The latter had been left for 
dead on the field, covered with wounds, 
which subsequently gave occasion to 
Isabella of Aragon, Duchess of Milan, 
to say, ** I would fain be a man. Signer' 
Harchese, if it were only to receive 
such wounds as yours in the face, that 
I might see if they would become me 
as tliey do you." ' 

Pescara, when picked up from the 
field, was carried a prisoner to Milan, 
where, by means of ^e good offices and 
powerful influence of Trivulxio, who 
had married Beatrice d'Avalos, Pea- 
Ma Ui if 
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can's annt, and wu now a general ia 
the HTTice of Fnuce, bis detention vai 
rendered as little disagreeable as poa- 
•ible, and be iras, as soon as his woands 
were healed, permitted to ransom him- 
•elf for ux tbonsaad dneats.' 

During his sliort confinement he 
amusod his leisnre by composing a 
•* Dimlngo d'AmMe," which he insorib- 
ed and sent to biswife. Hie Bishop of 
Como, his biographer, testifies that this 
work was exceedingly pleasant reading 
— " sammsB jucnnditatis " — and full of 
grave uid wit^ conceits and Ihonghta. 
Tlte worid, bowerer, has seen fit to al- 
low tbb treasnry of wit to perish, not- 
witbatanding the episcopal criticism. 
And in aU probability tba world was in 
tfa« right If, indeed, the litersiy gen- 
eral of light horae had wriUen his own 
raal tboogfais and speenlations on lore, 
tfaar* Bi^t hare been some Intanat in 
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seeing a sixteenth cenlnry soltlieKs 
views on tliat ever interesting subject. 
Bat we may be qnite certain, tliat tlte 
Dinlogo, " stuffed ftill," as Giovio uys, 
" of grave sentiments and exquisite con- 
ceits," contained ouly a reproduction 
of tlie clanic banalities, and ingenious 
absurdities, which were current in tlie 
fashionable litoraturo of die day. Yet 
it must be admitted, that the employ- 
ment of his leisure in any sndi manner, 
and still more, (he dedication of his 
labors on sach a subject to his wife, are 
indicaticHis of an amount of cultivation 
and right feeling, which would hardly 
have been found, either one or tlie 
other, among many of the preus cho- 
ral ieis, his brolliere-in-anna. 

Ueaowliile, Titioria, «n Iter part, 
wrote a poetical epistle To her hnalwnd 
in prison, which is the fint )irod»cii'>n 
of bar pen that Iuh raaelwd ua. It ia 
mitten in Dante's ** tena riitia," and 
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oonnsted of US lines. Both Italian 
and French critics have expreaeed 
highlj favorable judgments of this little 
poem. And it maj be admitted that 
the lines are elegant, classical, well- 
tomedi and ingenious. But those who 
seek something more than all this in 
poetrj — ^who look for passion, high and 
noble thoughts, happy illustration or 
deep analysis of human feeling, will 
find nothing of the sort That Yittoria 
did feel acutely her husband's misfor- 
tune, and bitterly regret his absence 
from her, there is every reason to be- 
liere. But she is unable to express 
these sentiments naturally or forcibly. 
She, in all probability, made no attempt 
to do so, judging from the models on 
which she had been taught to form her 
stjrle, that when she sat down to make 
poetry, the aim to be kept in view was 
a Tery different one. Hence we have 
tslk of Hector and Achilles, Eolus, 
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Sirens, and marine deities, Fompey, 
Cornelia, Oato, Martia, and Mithridates 
— a parade of all the treasures of tlie 
schoolroom. Tlie pangs of tlie wife left 
lonely in her home are in neatly anti- 
thetical phrase contrasted with the 
dangers and toils of the husband in the 
field. Then we have a punning allu- 
sion in her own name : — 



•* Be YUloriA TolcTl, to <r •» appi 
JU to, UMduido IM» iMdaali Id.** 



'* If Tictory was thy desire, I was by 
thy side ; but in leaving me, thou didst 
leave also her." 

The best, because the simplest and 
most natural lines, are the following :— * 

*'8egvir li der* II ipoto 6 dentro t fcm; 
l» tf ^fii p«to ftlhDM, ilia pfttiiem; 
8« UalOb Itoto; • M Ti ntora, mam. 
A 4mI dM tfiiM r«a, r allro iT MriMfti 
SiKiiaU la riU, tgatll liaao to norto ; 
B dS ib« wrftoM ft lii^ ft kl 
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" At home or abroad the wife ehonld 
follow her hnsband ; and if he Buffers 
distress, she should suffer ; should be 
joyful if he is joyful, and should die if 
he dies. The danger confronted by the 
one should be confronted by the other ; 
equals in life, they should be equal in 
death ; and that which happens to him 
should be her lot also,"— a mere farrago 
of rhetorical prettinesses, as cold as a 
school-boy's prize rerses, and unani- 
mated by a spark of genuine feeling ; 
sithongfa the writer was as truly affec- 
tionate a wife as ever man had. 

But, although all that Vittoria wrote, 
•nd all that the vast number of the po- 
«ti snd poetesses, her contemporaries, 
wrote, was obnoxious to the same re- 
narb; stiH it wiU be seen, that in the 
mtturity of her powers she could do 
>>etter than this. Her religious poetry 
ttty be said, generally, to be mnch su- 
pvior to her love renes; either be- 
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cause they were composed when her 
mind had grown to its full stature, or, 
as seems probable, because, model wife 
as slie was, the subject took a deeper 
hold of her mind, and stirred the depths 
of her heart more poweifolly. 

Very shortly after the despatch of 
her poetical epistle, Yittorift was over- 
joyed by the unexpected return of her 
husband. And again for a brief inter- 
▼al slie considered herself the happiest 
of women. 

One circumstance indeed there was 
to mar the entirety of her contentment. 
She was still childless. And it seems, 
that the science of that day, ignorantly 
dogmatical, widertook to assert, that 
slie would continue to be so. Both 
husband and wife seemed to have sub- 
mitted to the award nndoubtingly ; and 
the dictum, howerer raslily uttered, was 
justified by the eyent. 

Under these eifonmstanoes, Vittoria 
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undertook the education of Alplionso 
d'AvaloB, Marcbeee del VastOi a young 
cousin of hor bnsband's. Tlie task was 
a sufficiently arduous one ;' for the boy, 
beautiful, it is recorded, as an angel, 
and endowed with excellent capabili- 
ties of all sorts, was so wholly unbroken, 
and of so violent and ungovernable a 
disposition, that he had been the de- 
spair and terror of all who had hitlierto 
attempted to educate him. Vittoria 
thought that she saw in tlie wild and 
passionate boy tlie materials of a worthy 
man. The event fully justified her 
judgment, and proved the really supe- 
rior powers of mind she must have 
brought to the accomplishment of it. 
Alphonso became a soldier of renown, 
not untinctnred by those literary tastes 
which so renaarkably distinguished his 
gentle preceptress. A strong and hist- 
iDg affection grew between them ; and 

It 
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Vittoria, proud widi good reason of her 
work, was often wont to say, that the 
reproach of being childless ought not 
to be deemed applicable to her whose 
moral nature might well bo said to 
have brought forth tliat of her pupil. 

Pescara's visit to Naples was a very 
sliort one. Early in 1618, we find him 
again with the armies in Lombardy, 
taldng part in most of the mischief and 
glory going. 

Under tlie date of July the 4t]i in 
that year, the gossiping Naples weaver 
who rarely fails to note tlie doings of 
the Neapolitan General of light horse 
with infinite pride and admiration, has 
preserved for us a rather picturesque 
little bit of Ariosto-flavored camp life. 
The Spanish army, under Don Say« 
mond di Cardona, who, on Consalvo's 
death had succeeded him as Viceroy 
of Naples, was on its march from Pes- 
ehiera to Verona, when a messenger 
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from the beantifal yonng Karcliioness 
of Mantna caino to tJie Qeneral-incliief 
to saj tliat she wished to sec those cele- 
brated Spanish troops, who were march- 
ing under his banners, and was then 
waiting their passage in the vineyards 
of tlie Castle of Villafranca. « A cer- 
tain gentle lady of Mantua, named the 
Signora Laura, with whom Don Ray- 
mond was in love," writes the M-eavcr, 
was with the Marchioness ; and much 
pleased was he at the message. So 
word was passed to the various cap- 
tains; and when the column reacticd 
tlie spot, where the Marchioness with 
a great number of ladies and cavaliers 
of Mantua were reposing in the shade 
of the vines, « Don Ferranto d'Alar- 
cone, as Cliief Marshal, with his bAton 
in his hand, made all the troops halt, 
»nd placed themselves in order of bat- 
tle ; and the Signor Marchese di Pes- 
cw marched at the head of tlie infan- 
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try, with a pair of brooclies cnt after 
the Swiss fasliion, and a plnme on us 
head, and a two-handed sword in his 
hand, and all tlie standards were un- 
furled." And when the Marchioness 
from among the vines looking down 
through the chequered shade on to the 
rond saw that all was in order, she and 
her kdies got into three carts, so that 
tliere came ont of the vineyard, says 
Passeri, three 'cartsfnl of ladies sur- 
ronnded by the cavaliers of Mantua on 
honeback. There tl.ey came very 
slowly jolting over tiio cultivated 
groond, those three heavy bullock carts, 
vith their primitive wheels of one solid 
circular piece of wood, and their huge 
cream-colored oxen with enormous horn- 
ed heads gaily decorated, as Leopold 
Bobert shows them to us, and the bril- 
liant tinted dresses of Uie laughingbeyy 
drawn by them, glancing gandily m the 
sun-light among the soberer coloring of 
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the vinejards io tlieir eummer pride of 
green. Then Don Raymond and Pes- 
cara adranced to tlie cartSy and handed 
from them the Marchioness and Donna 
Laura, who mounted on handsomely 
equipped jennets prepared for them. It 
does not appear that tliis attention was 
extended to any of tlie odier ladies, who 
must tlierefore be supposed to have re- 
mained sitting in the carts, while the 
Uarchioness and the farorcd Donna 
Laura rode through tlie ranks ^*con 
multa festa et gloria." And when hlie 
had seen all, with much pleasure and 
admiration, on a given signal three 
mules loaded with sweetmeats were led 
forward, with which tlie gay Marchion- 
ess ** regaled all tlie captains." Tlien 
all the company with mnch content, 
---excepting, it is to be feared, the sol- 
diers, who had to stand at arms under 
the July snn, while tlieir officers were 
eating sogar-plums, and Don Bavmond 
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and Donna Lanra were eaying and swal- 
lowing sweet thuigs,-took leave of each 
other, the army pursuing its march t<h 
wards Verona, and the Marchioness and 
her ladies returning in their carts to 

Mantoa.* 

Tlie other scattered notices of 1 es- 
eara's doings during hU caippaign are 
of a less festive character. Tliey show 
him to have been a hard and cruel 
man, reckless of human suffering, and 
eminent evenamong his fdlow captams 
for the ferocity, and often wantonness of 
the ravages and widespread misery he 
wrought On more tlian one occasion, 
Passeri winds up his narrative of some 
destruction of a town, or desolation of 
a fertile and cultivated district, by the 
remark, that the cruelty committed was 
wone than Turks would have been 
guilty of. Yet this same Paswn, an 
artisan, belonging to a class which had 
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all to toffer aad notkiiig to gain from 
•ncli atrociiict, writee, wlien diroiiicliiig 
til is tame PeicaraV death, tliat ** on that 
day died, I would have yon know, 
gentle readeHi the most glorious and 
honored captain tlial the world haa 
seen for the laai hundred yearB.** It is 
curious to observe how wholly the 
popular mind was enslaved to the pre- 
judices and conventional absurdities of 
tlie ruling classes; how entirely the 
feelings of the masses were in unison 
with those of tlie caste which oppressed 
tliem ; how little reason tliey conceiv- 
ed tliey had to complain under tlie 
most intolerable treatment, and how 
little hope of progressive amelioration 
there was from the action of native- 
bred public opinion. 

Bishop Oiovio, the biographer and 
panegyrist of Pescara admits, that he 
a atom and cmelly<eevere disei- 
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plinarian ; and mentions an anecdote in 
proof of it A soldier was brought bo- 
fore him for having entered a house en 
rtnUe for the pnr|xwo of plundering. 
Tlie General ordered tliat his ears should 
be cut off. The culprit remonstrated ; 
and begged, with many entreaties, to 
be spared so dishonoring and-ignomin- 
ions a punishment, saying in his distress 
that death itself would have been more 
tolerable. 

** The grace demanded is granted,** 
rejoined Pescara instantly, witli grim 
pleasantry. ** Take this soldier, who is 
so careful of his honor, and hang him to 
that tree I ** 

In vain did the wretch beg not to be 
taken at his word so cruelly, no en- 
treaties anffioed to change the savage 
decree. 

It will be well that we should bear 
in mind Ibese indications of the esien* 
tial nature of this grsaft and glorioaa 
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captaini who had studied those ingen- 
noiiB arts which soften the characteri 
and do not suffer men to be ferocious, 
as the poet assures us, and who could 
ivrite dialogues on love, when we come 
to consider the curious phenomenon of 
Tittoria'a unmeasured lore for her hus- 
baiid* 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Sodaty la beblA.— BcnuHo Tuso^to ■onMt Omivob.— n«v 
t weddbw WM Mtobntod ia Vaplta la 161T.-A SIxtMAlfc 
Ceatary tnMMiie«i.-8aek of Oeaofc-Tbe Battle of 
ParU.-ItallMi eoosplrMf aipdatt Cbtrlet V.-Cb«fMf«r 
of PMMn.-UoaorUi IMB.-PeMwa'* tWMoa.-Vlttorto'* 
leaUmcaU pa tho oecwIoB.-Poieara'b totomy.— Pitrlol. 
tom aakaowa la Itoly la tko Slxtooatli Cwtofy^Ko 
aaohaeatlBMiittobolbaad la tko wrttiaga of Ylttoria.^ 
Evil iBflooaeo of kor haiboBd*t ckHaeior oa kor mlad.- 
DMtliof: 



Mbanwoilb, Vittoria continued her 
peaceful and quiet life in Ischia, lonelj 
indeed, as far as the dearest affections 
of her heart was concerned, but cheer- 
ed and improred by the society of that 
select knot of poets and men of learn- 
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ing, whom Coetanza di Francavilla, not 
nnassiBtcd by tlio prceenco of Vittoriai 
attracted to her little island conrt. We 
find MnsefilOy Filocalo, Giovio, Min- 
tnmoy Cariteo, llota, Banazzaro^ and 
Bernardo Taeso, among those who help- 
ed to make this remote rock cclebnifcd 
tlironghont Europe at tliat day, as one 
of die best loved haunts of Apollo and 
tlie Musesy — to speak in tlie phrase- 
ology of the time. 

Many among them have left pas- 
sages recording the happy days spent 
on that fortunate island. The social 
circle was doubtless a charming and 
brilliant one, and the more so, as con- 
trasted with the general tone and habits 
of the society of the period. Bnt the 
style of the following sonnet by Ber- 
nardo TassOy selected by Yisconti as a 
specimen of the various effusions by 
memben of the select circle npon the 
•nbjeety while it aeeorately illustrates 
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the prevailing modes of thought and 
diction of that period, will hardly fail 
to snggest the idea of a comparison — 
mutatis mutandis — ^between this com- 
pany of sixteenth century choice spirits, 
and that which assembled, and pro- 
voked so severe a lashing in the mem- 
orable Hotel de Rambouill6t, more than 
an hundred years afterwards. But an 
Italian Moliere is as wholly impossible 
in the nature of things, as a French 
Dante. And the sixteenth century 
swann of PetraiThists and Classicists 
have, unlike true prophets, found 
honor in tlieir own country. 

Gentle Bernardo celebrates in this 
wise these famed Ischia meetings :— - 

•*8aperboMogllis altaro • Iwl rieetto 
Di taatl chisri trai, iTiinpenidori, 
Onda raggi di gloria caoono fuori, 
Ch' ogni altro lame fiui tearo • negleCto; 
8« per Tff» Tirtoto •! bea pariMto 
Sdir A p«wla fd agli elanii ooori, 
Qoaste piA d* •lira dagM alM • BigMofi 
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T mdnn, cbe ebiudi od petrato petto. 

llliiiM^iBtedell'Bniii; in te I'sMoiide 
CMto belli, Talore e oorteti% 
QuanU nfti ride U tempos odiede il delo. 

Tl dan Meondi i fetl, e il rente e 1' onde 
Rendeati onore, e r eria ina netia 
AbUa aenpri teapnto il eeldo • U gelo t ** 

Wliich may bo time " done into Eng- 
ligh,** for the Bake of giving those un- 
acquainted with the language of the 
original, some tolerably accnrate idea 
of Messer Bernardo's enphuisinB. 

"Prood roek I tlie loTcd retnat of toeh a band 

or earUi'i best, noblest, greatest, that their light 

Pkles other glories to the denied sight. 
And like a beaoon shines Ihroogfaoal the land, 
If tmest worth can reach the perfect states 
And man maj hope to merit heareolj rest, 
Thoos whoa thon barboreet fai th J roekj breast^ 
Flist in the mce will reach the heoTenlj gate 
Glofyofaaartial deeds is thine. Inihee, 

Brighteel the worid e'er saw, or hearen gare^ 
Dwett cfaaalost boaatj, worth, and eourteiyl 
Well bo H with thee I Haj both wnid and sea 
Keapeet thee: and thj natire air and warn 
B« t f pMM o?er b/ agealal skjl" 

Bach 18 the poetry of one of the 
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brightest stars of the Ischian galaxy ; 
and the incrcdulons reader is assured 
tliat it would be easy to find much 
worse sonnets by the ream, among the 
extant productions of the crowd, who 
were afflicted with the prevalent Pe- 
trarch mania of that epoch. The statis- 
tical returns of the ravages of this 
malady, given by the poetical registrar- 
general Crcscimbeni, would astoiiibh 
even Paternoster Row at the present 
day. But Vittoria Colonna, though a 
great number of her sonnets do not rise 
above the level of Bernardo Tast^o in 
the foregoing specimen, could occasii»n- 
ally, especially in her later yeare, reach 
a much higher tone, as will, it is hoped, 
be shown in a future chapter. 

It has been suggested, that the re- 
ligious feeluigs which inspired her lat- 
ter poetry, were, though not more 
genuine, yet more absorbing than the 
oonjugal love, which is almost exclu*^ 
8* 
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Bively the theme of licr earlier efforts. 
And it IB at all events certain, that the 
former so engrossed her whole mind, 
as to sever her in a great measure from 
the world. Tliis the so fervently snng 
pangs of separation from her husband 
do not appear to have effected. 

Besides the constant society of the 
select few, of whom mention has been 
made, there were occasionally gayer 
doings in Ischia ; as when in February, 
1517, a brilliant festival was held tlicie 
oc occasion of the marriage' of Don 
Alfonso Piccolomini with Costanza 
d'Avalos, the sister of Vittoria's pupil, 
the Marchese del Vasto. And occa- 
sionally the gentle poetess, necessitated 
probably by the exigencies of her social 
position, wonld leave her beloved 
Ischia for brilliant and noisy Naples. 
And when these necessities did occur, 
it 18 recorded, that the magnificence 
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and pomp, with which the beautiful 
young wife made her appearance 
among her fellow nobles, was such, as 
few of them could equal, and none sur- 
pass. 

One of these occasions is worth 
specially noting, for the sake of the de- 
tailed account, which has licen preserv- 
ed of it by that humble and observant 
chronicler, our friend the weaver. For 
it contains traits and indications, curi- 
ously and amusingly illustrative of the 
life and manners of that time in Naples. 

It was December 6, 1517, jjnd high 
festival was to be held for the mamage 
of the King of Poland with Donna 
Bona Sforza. The guests comprised 
the whole nobility of Naples; and 
worthy Fasseri begins his account with 
an accurate Moming-Poet-like state- 
ment of the costume of each in the 
order of their arrival at the church. 
DoabUesB the eager weaver, a shrewd 
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jndgoof rach matters, had pnslicd him- 
•elf into a good placo in the front row 
of the crowd, who h'ned the roadway 
of the noble guests, and might have 
been seen with tablets in hand, taking 
notes with bnsjr excitement to be trans- 
ferred to his journal at uijrht. One 
after another the high^onnding titles, 
▼eiy manjr of tliem 8pani»h, are set 
forth^ as thejr swept by, brilliant with 
gold and every brigiitest tint of costly 
fabric, and are swallowed up by the 
daric nare of tlie huge church. 

It is not necessary to attempt a trans- 
lation of all the changes Master Passeri 
rings on relvet, satin, gold, brocade, 
and costly furs, Kerely noting that 
tlie bride's dress is esfimated to be 
worth sercn thonsand dncats, we let 
them all pass on Hll ••Hie illustrious 
lady the Signora Vittoria, Vardiioness 
of Peseara,'' arrires. She is mounted 
m a blaek and white jennet, with bona- 
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ings of crimson relvet, fringed witli 
gold. She is accompanied by six ladies 
in waiting, uniformly clad in axuro 
damask, and attended by six grooms on 
foot, with cloaks and jerkins of blue 
and yellow satin. Tlie lady herself 
wears a robe of brocaded crimson vel* 
ret, with large branches of beaten giJd 
on it She has a crimson satin cap, 
with a head-drcaa of wrought gold 
above it; and around her waist is a 
girdle of beaten gold. 

Some of the assembled company, one 
might think, would require their gir* 
dies to be of some more yielding mate- 
rial. For, on quitting tlie churdi, they 
sat down to table at aix in the evening, 
^ and began to eat," says Passeri, ^ and 
left off at five in the morning ! ^ The 
order and materials of tliis more than 
Homeric feast, are handed down to 
posterity with scrupulous accuracy by 
omr dirooieler. But the stupendous 
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menn, in its entircty, would be almost 
as intolerable to the reader, as having 
to Bit out the eleven hours' orgj in per- 
son. A few particulars culled hero 
and there, partly because they are 
curious, and partly because the mean- 
ing of the words is more intelligible 
than is the case in many instances, 
even to a Neapolitan of the present 
day, will amply suffice. 

There were twenty-seven courses. 
Tlicn the quantity of sugar used, was 
made, as we have noticed on a former 
occasion at Rome, a special subject 
of glorification. Tliere was "puttagio 
Ungaresc,'' Hungary soup, stuffed pea- 
cocks, quince pics, and thrushes served 
with bergamottes, which were not 
pears, as an English reader might per- 
haps suppose, but small highly scented 
citrons, of the kind, from which the 
perfnme of that name is, or is suppos- 
ed, to be made. With the << bianoo 
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mangiare,'' our familiarity with " blanc- 
mange,'* seems at firet sight to make 
US more at home. But we are thrown 
out by finding, that it was eaten in 
1617, " con niostarda." Hjo dishes of 
pastry seem according to our habits, 
much out of proportion to the rest. 
Sweet preparations ako, whether of 
animal or vegetable composition, seem 
greatly to preponderate. At the 
queen's own table, a fountain gave 
forth odoriferous waters. But, to all 
tlie guests, perfumed water for the 
bands was served at the removal of the 

first tables. 

^*And thus having passed this first 
day with infinite delight, "the whole 
party passed a second, and a third, in 
the same manner I 

That eleven hours should have been 
spent in eating and drinking is of course 
simply impossible. Large interludes 
must be supposed to have been occupied 
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bj rontie, and very likoljr by recita- 
tions of poetry. On tlie fiwt day a 
cunsiderable time mnst ]iavo been 
taken np by a part of the ccrcinonia), 
which was donbtlcss far more inten^st- 
ing to the fairer half of the aascmbly 
tlian the endless gormandising. Tliis 
was a dispUy, article by article, of the 
bride*s tronssean, which took place 
while the goests were still sitting at 
table, PaMcri ininntcly catalogues the 
whole exhibition. Tlie list begins with 
twenty pain of sheets, all embroidered 
with different colored silks ; and seven 
paira of slioots, « d^olanda," of Dutch 
lioen, fringed with gold. Then come 
an bnndrod and five shirts of Dutch 
lioca, all embroidered with silk of di- 
▼art eoloii; and seventeen skirts of 
eunbfie, « cambraia,'' with a selvage of 
gold, aa a prssent for the royal bride- 
gitMMB. Theie were twelve head-dresa- 
ai^aMi iix dittos effnameated with gold 
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and colored silk, for his majesty ; an 
hnndred and twenty handkerchiefs, 
embroidered with gold cord ; ninety* 
six caps, ornamented with gold and 
silk, of which thirty-six were for tlie 
king. Tliere were eighteen counter- 
panes of silk, one of which was 
wrought ^ alia moresca ; ^ forty-eight 
sets of stamped leather hangings, thirty- 
six others ** of the ostrich egg pattern,** 
sixteen ** of the artichoke pattern,** and 
thirty-six of silk ta|>cstry. Birside all 
these hundred seta, there were eight 
large pieces of Flanders arras, ^ con seta 
assai.** Tliey represented the seven 
works of mercy, and were valued at a 
thousand golden ducats. Tliere was a 
litter, carved and gilt, with its four 
mattrasses of blue embroidered satin. 
Passing on to the plate department, 
we have a silver waiter, two large 
pitebeit wrought in relief, three basina, 
an awer, and ais laife eapa, twelve 
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large plates, twelve ditto of second size, 
and twenty-fonr soup plates made 
'* aUa franzesoi" a massive salt-cellar^ a 
box of napkins, spoons, and jugs, four 
laige candlesticks, two large flasks, a 
silver pail, and cup of gold wortli two 
hundred ducats for tlie king's use. 
Then for tlie chapel, a furniture for the 
altar, with the history of the three kings 
embroidered in gi>ld on black velvet ; 
a missal on parchment, with illuminated 
miniatures, bound in velvet ornament- 
ed with silver clasps and bosses ; and 
a complete set of requisites for the ser- 
vice in silver. Tlien, retuniing to the 
personal department, came twenty-one 
gowns, eacli minutely described, and 
one of blue satin spangled with bees in 
solid gold, particularly specified as be- 
ing worth fonr thousand ducats. 

Wlien all dits and much more had 
been daly admired, there were brought 
forward an empty casket and fifteen 



travB, in wWcU were an hundred tfiou- 
S^V dncats of gold, ^h ch ^vcro pnt 
into the c«.kct " before all the S.gnoru 
But our chronicler is compelled by 
?U love of truth to add «lnct»ntly 

S^at there were several faUo ducats 

among them.* i» _««« 

It ifevidcnt from the nature of many 
of tt,e articles in the above list, that 
this "trousseau "was not merely a 
bride's fitting out purchased for the 
occasion, but was a collection of aU 
rLd; Bona's chattel proP^-^y; "^^ 
represented, a. was then ««'«l>y ^';« 

cJJe with all wealthy .P«r"!: JS 
Sge, if not the principal part, of Uie 

worldly goods. , 

It may well be ^•""P"'^' 7* 
Vittoria ias not sorry to «turn toU^ 
quiet and intellectual society of Ischia 
Jfter these t«mendous three da^ at 
Naples. There she wa« cheered from 
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time to time bjr tliree or four short vieitB 
from her hufiband ; and bj conUnnal 
tidings of his increasing reputation and 
advancement in dignity and wealth ; a 
prosperity wliich she considered dearly 
pnrcliased by his almost continual 
absence. Hie death of her father 
Fabrizio in March, 1520, and that of 
her mother in 1522, made her feel more 
poigimntly this loneliness of heart. 

In October of 1522, Pescara made a 
flying visit to hU wife and home. He 
was with her three days only, and then 
hastened back to the army. It was the 
last time she ever saw him. His career 
with the army meantime was very 
glorioQs. In May, 1522, he took and 
sacked Genoa ; " con la maggior crode- 
litate de lo mnndo, " writes admiring 
PasserL Tlie plundering lasted a day 
and a half; and " da die lo mundo fo 
mnndo, ^ never was seen a sacking of 
so great riches,"for there was not a 
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single solder who did not at the least 
get a thousand ducats.'* Tlien, with 
the year 1625 came, on tlie 24th of 
February, tlie memorable day of Pavia, 
which was so glorious that, as Pas- 
ser! writes, the desolation inflicted by 
it on the country around was such, 
that neither house, tree, nor vine was 
to be seen for miles. All was burned. 
Few living creatures were to be met 
with, and those subsisting miserably 

on roots. 

Tlie result of tliat " fleld of honor *' is 
Buflicicntly well known. Pescara, who 
received three wounds, though none of 
them serious, in the battle, considered 
tliat he was ill-used, when the royal 
captive Fi-ancis was taken out of his 
hands to Spain, and made complaints 
on the subject to his master Charies V, 
who had succeeded Ferdinand on the 
thrones of Spain and Naples in 1616. 
He was now, boweveri at the age of 
9* 
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thirty-fivei gcncraMn-ckiof for that 
monarch in Loinbardy, and enjoyed his 
perfect confidence, when circiniistau* 
cea arose calculated to try liis fidelity 
severely. Whether that, ahnoet the 
only virtne recognized, honored, and 
professed by his own class at tliat day, 
remained altogether intact and un- 
blemished is doubtful. But it is cer- 
tain, tliat in any view of the case, his 
conduct was such as would consign 
him to utter infamy in any somewhat 
more morally enlightened age than his 
own, and such as any noblelicarted 
man, howevi^r nntanght, would have 
instinctively shrunk from even then. 

Tlie circumstances briefly were as 
follows : — 

Clement YII, who had succeed- 
ed to the Popedom in . 1523, had, after 
mach trimming and vacillation be- 
tween Francis I and Cliarles Y, be* 
come, like the rest of Italy, exceed- 
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ingly ahirmcd at the preponderating 
power of Chailcs, after the discomfiture 
of the French at Pavia. Kow the dis- 
content of Pescara, mentioned above, 
being notorious, the Pope and his 
counsellors, especially Giberti, Bishop 
of Verona, and Morone, Chancellor 
and Prime Minister of tlie Duke of 
Milan, tliought that it might not be 
impossible to induce him to turn traitor 
to Chailcs, and make use of tlie army 
under his command to crush once and 
for ever the Spanish power in Italy. 
The prime mover and agent in this 
conspiracy was Morone, who Imd the 
reputation of being one of the pro- 
foundcst and most far-sighted statesmen 
of his day. Guicciardini' lias record- 
ed, that he (the historian) had often 
heard Morone declare, tliat tliere did 
not exist a woi-se or more faithless man 
in all luly than Pescara. Theconspir- 
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ing Chancellor, therefore, being em- 
powered by the Pope to promise the 
malcontent general tlie throne of Na- 
ples as the price of his treason, thought 
that he might well venture to make the 
proposal. 

Pescara received his overtures favor- 
ably, saying, that if he could he eatiefied 
that what VHU proposed to himcould he 
done anihaut injury to hie htnor^ he 
would willingly undertake it, and ac- 
cept tJie reward offered to him.' Up- 
on this reply being communicated to 
the Pope, a couple of cardinals forth- 
with wrote to the Marchese, assuring 
him that the treason required of him 
was, «* according to the dispositions and 
CM^inances of the laws, civil as well as 
cmon,'' • perfectly consistent with the 
nicest honor. Meanwhile, however, it 
chaneed, that one Hesser Gismondo 




Santi, who had been sent by the con- 
spirators with letters on Uio subject 
into France or Switzerland, was mur- 
dered for the purpose of robbery, by 
an innkeeper with whom he lodged at 
Bergamo, and was buried under the 
stair-case, as was discovered some years 
afterwards. And as no tidings were 
heard of this messenger, all engaged in 
the plot, and Pescara among tliem, 
suspected that he had been waylaid 
for tlie sake of his dispatclies, and tliat 
thus all was probably made known to 
Charles. . Thereupon Pescara imme- 
diately wrote to tlie Emperor, reveal- 
ing tlie whole conspiracy, and declaring 
that he had given ear to tlieir proposals 
only for tlie purpose of obtaining full 
information of the conspirators' designs. 
Buch is the veruon of the story given 
by Yarchi, probably the most trust- 
worthy of all the numerous contempo* 
raiy historians. He adds, *4t is not nn- 
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Iraovti to me, that manj say, and per- 
I hap« think, that the Marchcse, acting 
loyally from the beginning, hnd all 
along given the Emperor trno informa- 
tion of every thing ; all which I, for 
my part, knowing nothing further than 
what I have aaid, will not nndertake 
to deny. It would, indeed, be agree- 
able to me to believe that it was bo, 
rather than that the character of eo 
great a soldier shonld be stained witli 
•o foul a blot Tliongh, indeed, I 
know not what sort of loyalty or sin* 
oeri^ that may be, which consists in 
having deceived and betrayed by vile 
trickery and frand a Poi>e, who, if 
nothing else, was at least very friendly 
to him, a repnblic snch as that of Ven- 
ice, and many other personages, for 
the sake of acqniring favor with hta 
maater. Hiis I know well, that the 
lady Yittoria Coionna, hie wife, a 
WOI1MII of the hi^^ieat character, and 



abonnding in all tlic virtuea which can 
adorn lier Bcx, had no sooner hoard of 
the intrigue on foot, tlian, wholly un- 
tempted by the brilliant hope Imng out 
to her, she with infinite sorrow and 
anxiety wrote most warmly to her 
husband, urging him to bethink him of 
his hitherto unstained cliaracter, and to 
weigh well what he was about, assuring 
him that as fur as she was concerned, 
■he had no wish to be the wife of a king, 
bnt only of n loyal and upright man. •> 
Tliis letter from Vittoria, urging her 
husband not to l»e seduced to swi-rve 
from the path of honor and duty, is 
recorded by most of tlie writers ; and 
Visconti asBcrls, that it was the means 
of inducing Fwcara to almudon the 
idea of betraying his sovereign. At all 
events, the cxistciice of sucli a letter is 
very strong evidence that Pescara had 
not from the first infurined Cliarles of tli« 
plot, bnt had at least hesitated whether 
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hm ahoald not join in it, inaMnaeb m 
lu« oommwiicationt to her upon the 
•oojeet had given her roMon to fear 
Icat be ahoald do m. 

On the other hand, it ia hit to ob- 
•enne, that aoTeral of thoM oonoemed 
in the intrigne aaw reason to ampcet 
U»6 peaaibilitj of P«ca«'a baring 
worn the fint listened to dieir orertoKa 
only to betraj them ; aa is proved by ex- 
tant'letten from one to another of them.> 

Perhapa this, too, was oonaistent 
with the nioest honor, aa defined «br 
the ofdinaoeea of canon and civil 

to hia kfaig or no^ he was determined 
to shnnk from no depth of ttvaehery 
toward hia dnpcs, that eonid serve to 
2P^ him with his master. While 
abll fcfgning to aeeede to their propos. 
•Ml be asot to llonwe to eome to him 
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Mi Novan, that all might be arranged 
between them. Morone, against the 
adviee of manj of bis friends, and, as 
Gnicciardini thonght/ with a degree 
of imprudeuce astonishing in so practis- 
ed and eacperienood a man, went to the 
meeting. He was received in the most 
cordial manner bj Fescara, who, as 
soon as thej were alone together, led 
him to speak of all the details of the 
proposed pUn. The trap was com- 
plete ; for behind the hangings of the 
room in which they were sitting, he 
had hidden Antonio da Ixjyva, one of 
the generals of tlie Spanisli anny, who 
arrested him as he was quitting Uie 
boose, and took him to the priM>n of 
Kovara, whore Pescara the next day 
had the braaen andacity to examine u 
a jndge the aaan whom a few hoon 
pMTionslybe had talked with as an 
aeeompUee.* 
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Sorelji whichever renion of the 
fltoiy maj be beliored, as to Peecara's 
original intentions, tliere is enough 
liere in eridence to go far towards jus- 
tifTing Chancellor Morone's opinion, 
that he was one of the worst and 
moat faithless men in Italy. Some 
modem Italian writers, with little mor- 
aly and less historical knowledge, have 
rested the gravamen of the charge 
against him on his want of patriotic 
Italian feeling on the occasion. In the 
first place, no snch motive, however 
laudable in itself, conld have justified 
him in being gnilty of the treason pro- 
posed to him. In the second place, 
the class of ideas in question can hard- 
Ijr be fonnd to have had any existence 
at that period, although distinct traces 
isf aoch maj be met with in Italian his- 
toij 900 years earlier. Certainly tlie 
Yeoetian Senate were not actuated by 
aajr aneh; and still more absnrd would 
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in whom to looK wi: 
*"'**^ enun» jj^j^jtt 

i,li blood, h« f*°ry If^wd doee ad. 
the co«««Uo». f»«"^jr J Naples, 
he«,nt. of a 8P'«\»'J'j^"^2 cBpeciW 

ril hi. ooatume ^ »P«r y^ ^ that 
and always P«f«™^,^SrAat with 
language to .u^ • tTVlria hi. 

''?' L^ id to have been in the 
«» not bom • Spaniard. 




Bach habits and sentiments would 
have been painful enough to a wife, a 
Roman and a Golonnai if Yittoria had 
been suffidently in adranee of her 
age to have conceived patriotic ideas 
of Italian nationality. But though 
her pursuits and studies were infinitely 
mors likely to hare led her mind to such 
thoughts, than were those of the actors 
in the political drama of the time to 
generate any such notions in them, yet 
DO trace of any sentiment of the kind is 
lo be found in her writings. Consid* 
ering the extent of the field oter which 
her mind had travelled, her acquaint- 
ance with flsssical literature, and with 
the history of her own country, it may 
seem surprising thai a nature^ certainly 
capable of high and noble aspirations^ 
should have remained untouched by 
ooe of the noblest Thai it was so is a 
■triking proof of the utter insensibility 
ef die age to any feelings of the sort 
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It i. pomble, too, Uut tue ^^^^'^ 

the object of luly m*J b*'e «*«»^^ 

«iVittori.'.mind; for who doe. not 
r»ow bow powerfully, wo.^:^!-^^ 

dS«dod by the Bt-re of Ibe object 

Vittori. « to w ».•»/ woAar of oToy 
^^iXthe •dmir.blo line, of the poet 
gddiess themselTs* :— 



^ITtet It •■* wMUa 




li; 



AM tiM 



0lfeto 



««l^«» 
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and if mnch of noblenen, poritji high 
aspiration bo nerorthelcss itill fonnd in 
her, this partial immunity from tho 
OTil inflaoDco must be attribnted to 
the trifling duration of that portion of 
her life patted in her huBbaad's com- 
pany. 

Peicara was not unrewarded for the 
infamy with which he covered himself 
in the senriee of his master. lie ob- 
tained the rank of Oenoralissimo of 
the imperial forces in Italy. But he 
enjoyed the gratification for a Tery 
little while. In the latter end of that 
% he fell into a state of. health which 
to have been not well accounted . 
for by the medical science of that 
day. The wounds he had receiTcd at 
Faria in the prerious February, are 
specially described by Passeri sa bar- 
ing bem reiy sliglit Some writers 
bave snpposed that either shame for 
the part he had aeted la the Moiwe 
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affair, or, with greater probability, 
misgiving as to the possibility of tlio 
Emperor's discovering tlie real tmtli of 
the facts, (for tlie fate of Gismondo 
Santi and his papers was not known 
yet), was the real cause of his illness. 
It seems clearly to have been of the na- 
ture of a sudden and premature decay 
of all the vital forces. 

Towards tlie end of the year he aban- 
doned all hope of recovery, and sent 
to his wife to desire her to come to him 
with all speed. He was then at Milan. 
She set out instantly on her painful 
journey, and had reached Viterbo on 
her way northwards, when she was met 
by the news of his death. 

It took place on the -SMh-ef -Kovem- I J 
beiy-1595. He was buried on the-SOth 
of tliat month, says Oiovio, at Milan ; 
but the body was shortly afterwards 
transported with great pomp and ntag- 
nifieenea to Kapleo. 
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CnAPTER V. 

TIttorfa, A Widow, wttb fh« Han of Bta 8llir«itroy— Bo- 
tans to bdifak— Her Pootnr dlvblMo lato two cbMci.— 
ifwdineao oTImt Bonaotib— Tbejr impldljr attalii eelebrit/ 
Iknnigfcoat Italj.— 1CiUorlo*f Mntlmontt towaido ber Una- 
WmU-Uot uMcMiflhod Chometor^^riotoalo Lovo.F-Tho 
loro Footvx of tbo SIxlooBtb Ctatnty. 

YnxoBiA became thus a widow in the 
thirty-aixdi year of her age. She wua 
■till in the fall pride of her beanty, as 
contemporary writers asaert, and as two 
extant medals, stmck at Milan sliortly 
before her husband's death, attest One 
of them presents the bust of Pescara on 
the obrerse, and that of Yittoria on tlie 
rsYeiM ; the other has the same poiv 
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trait of her on the obverse, and a mili- 
tary trophy on the reverse. Tlie face 
represented is a very beautiful one, and 
seen thus in proiile is pcrhai^ more 
pleasing tlian the portrait, which has 
been spoken of in a previous chapter. 
She was moreover even now. probably 
the most celebrated woman in Italy, 
although she had done little as yet to 
achieve tliat immense reputation which 
awaited her a few years later. Very 
few jwbably of her sonnets were writ- 
ten before the death of her husband. 

But the exalted rank and prominent 
position of her own family, the high 
military grade and reputation of her 
husband, tlie wide-spread hopes and 
fears of which he had recenUy been the 
centreintheaffairoftheeonspiracy,join. 

ed to the fame of her talents, learning, 
and virtues, which had been made the 
subject of enthusiastic praise by nearly 
all the Ischia knot of poets and wits, 




rendered her m very conspicnons pemm 
in the ejes of all Itidy. Iler hnebaud'e 
prcuMUare and niiexpocted death add- 
ed a eonroe of intereet of jet another 
kind to her person. A young, beantiful, 
and Teiy wealthy widow, gare rise to 
qaite as many hopee, ■pecolations, and 
designs in the sixteenth century as in 
any other. 

But Vitloria's first feeling, on receir* 
ing that fatal message at Viterbo, was, 
that she eonld nerer again hoe that 
world, which was so ready to open its 
arms to her. Escape fhnn the world, 
solitude, a cell, whose walls should re- 
semble, sa nearly as might be, those of 
tlic grsTO, sbee that asylum was denied 
to her, was her only wish. And she 
hastened, stunned by her great grief, 
to Borne, with the intention of throwing 
bersslf into a cloister. The convent of 
8m BUTestro b Oapite-eo called from 
ths e np posad pcssmskm by die ccm* 
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_ head— li«d tl- 

^*b^r.p«iia object of Tcncrj^ 

Sr««ght.«tre«t nern,«iyf.^nd«» 

SicUon, fc««l, that ncti.g -ndcr the 

„ur of iU tm Tiolonee, .be r^^^ 

Z» inerocable .top of P«>1««»«"K ^ J 
TOW.. ThataVittoriaColonna^onW 

I! «, lort to the worid wa. not to bo 
Son^tof. 8oJ««l>o8^oleto.B..W 
S (Spentr.., and afterraid. made • 

„o.t learned men of I... ^^ >^;\! 
_MnaUb« •» ••■P'Mlita* «o»>" 
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aonibuB,'' but forbidding them, under 
)ain of die greater exeommnnication, 
o permit her to take tlie yeil, " impetu 
)otiu8 8tti dolorisy quam matnro consilio 
urea matationem rcstiam Tidualitim in 
nonasticas.'' 

This brief is dated the 7th Dceember, 
L525. 

She remained with the sisters of San 
filvestro till tlie autumn of the follow- 
og jear ; and would have further de- 
ferred returning into a world which the 
fiouditions of the times made less than 
»Ter tempting to her, had not her 
brother Ascanio, now her onlj remain- 
ing natural protector, taken her from 
the convent to Marino, in consequence 
of the Colonna clan being once again I 
It war with the Pope, as partisans of 
the Emperor. 

Oq the 20th of September, 1526, this 
•Ter turbulent family raised a tumult 
in Borne to the ciy of ^ Imperio I Im* 
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periol LibertitI Liberty 1 Colonna t 
Colonna I" and sacked Oie Vatican, 
and every house belonging to the Or 
sini ;" tlie old clan hatred showing itself 
as usual on every pretext and opportu- 
nity. 

The result was a papal decree, de- 
priving Cardinal Colonna of his hat ; 
and declaring confiscated all the estates 
of the family. Deeply grieved by all 
tliese excesses, both by the lawless 
violence of her kinsmen, and by tlie 
punishment incurred by them, she left 
Marino, and once more returned to tlie 
retirement of Ischia in the beginning 
of 1627. It was well for her that she 
had decided on not remaining in or 
near Borne during that fatal year. 
While the eternal city and its neigh- 
borhood were exposed to the untold 
horron and atrocities committed by the 
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■oldiora of the Moet Catliolic King, 
Yittoria was safe in her island Iiome, 
torn indeed to tlie heart by tlie tidings 
which reached her of the rain and dis- 
persion of many valued friends, but at 
least tranquil and secure. 

And now, if not perhaps while she 
was still with the nuns of 8an 8ilves- 
tro, began her life as a poetess. She 
had hitherto written but little, and oc- 
casionally only. Henceforward, poeti- 
cal composition seems to have made 
the great occupation of her life. Vis- 
conti, the latest, and by far tlie best 
editor of her works, has divided them 
into two portions. With two or three 
unimportant exceptions, of which the 
letter to her husband already noticed is 
the most considerable, they consist en- 
tirely of sonnets. The first of Signer 
Yisconti's divisions, comprising 184 
sonnets, includes those inspired almost 
entirdy by her grief for the loss of her 
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wlucb the change, are rnng^* »fi- 
Tite ingenoity on a rery lun.^ ^^ 
bet of ideas, all turning on Ae glory 
iTd high qi-lltle. of him whom .he 
SS loft, and her own nndimimahed 
and hopelew misery. 

On which my be"* *»*",„ ^^ 
Aught o«li« «mriih«"*'*> 

begin, the fimt of thew ^l^j*" •?"";;;; 

in which die goe. on to diaclaun J^ 

Idea of increaring her h«.band . gW, 

«« non per ginnger Inme al ni»o bcl 

^iilbly to de-ignate him. Th..Jmcy 

ir.lluding to Pewara alway. by the 

-«i YflfT happily chown met*. 

T" ^nJbSe. 2 additional element 

phor, ^^^^'^ ,uu ftirlher de- 
<rf monotony to rvnm ■«*" 



writings, she repeats the same praft 
don of ** pouring an unpremeditated 

•Qwl «flM0 mgdUa, ekt T«de td odt 
Bitter r tli alU nadrv ialWM, qorado 
OtirccAflMitriiMiilo; omI tgH aauMds 
B «fto • sMll% d nlltgn • god% 
B dMtio Al Bido MP d ftn^gt • ivdt 
Ph* dftio di MgvifU ucli* ci roUado^ 

B itt rtafnttte fai td Biodo cutndo^ 

Otpw ch'oMnl ipottfUU^MHodt; 
Taf io qoalor cddo nggio « vivo 
M dirte mI«, onda BotHieo fl eon 
MddwtolMidi 

ll«9v» la PMM» aplatA daU* 
IdIotm; •■ouadi'lesteM 

fMl ck*te diw It MM iodi Mriva" 






Wbich in English mns pret^ exaet> 
I7 as follows : 



Urn 



ithaSallntagorUt 

bia feo< whMMp bvlaf viMl akt 

M IBM. « jojM BiM U w«i% 

lstteMil»Md 

••MiMrhvAw 

ls«MklMlH^wUtoht 
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8s I, wImm'ot the warm aad liTiiif flow 
or 1dm mj tm dWkie, UmI fbcds mj hMH» 
liBM bffifblBr tiM H« vwt, lak* ir Iba F«. 

Urgad hf Hm tota of mj daap low ; a»d aa 
Uaeooadai of fha worda Mdwnpl by art 
I wrila Ma pniM oV and o'ar afate." 

Tlie reader eonvorsant with Italian 
poetry will have already scon enough 
to make him aware, that the Colonna's 
compositions are by no means unkempt, 
unpolished, or spontaneous. Tlie merit 
of them consists in the high degree, to 
which they are exactly the reverse of 
all tliis. Tlicy are ingenious, neat, 
highly studied, elegant, and elaborate. 
It may be true, indeed, that much 
thought waa not expended on the sub- 
ject matter; but it was not spared on 
the diction, versification, and form. 
80 much so, that many of her sonneU 
were retouched, altered, improved, and 
finally left to posterity, in a form very 
different from that in which they were 
fini handed round the literary world 
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writings, she repeats the same profes- 
rion of ^'pouriDg an unpremeditated 
lay." 

^ Qwd digiviio Mgellin, ekt rede •i odt 
Batter V all alU madre intorao, qaando 
OK reca {| Datrimento ; md egK amando 
n dbo • qodla, d raliegrs e god% 
E dantro hX nido auo ai atn^gt e rodt 
Per desk) di aeguirla anch' ei rolaado^ 
E la ringraiia in tal modo cantaado^ 

Cheparch'oltral potarUUngiMModt; 
TaT io qnalor il caldo raggio e Tiro 

Del dirin 8ole» onde nutriseo il eora 

Plil dd Mate loddo lanpaggla, 
llnoTo la paiiDa, apiota dall' aaaotv 

Intemo ; e aenia eh' io steaaa m'aTTeggia 

IN qoel eh' io dieo la Mt lodi ■orink'' 

TVliidi in English mns prettjr exact- 
\j as follows : 

•Like to a hmigiy mailing hM, that h«n 
And aeaa tha flattering of hia mother^a wfaigi 
Bearing him food, whonee, loring what aha bring! 
And bar no Icaa, a joyfbl mien bo wean, 
id ^ n ssl » in the neat, and Tafaily otlnb 
Wiahfttl to ibUow bv floe WMkMaga, 
And tbnka bv la oMh IMtoi^ wbllo bo riM^ 
Tbol Ibo ftoo voieo b^pod bto ilN^tb opfoon ; 
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80 1, whene'er the warm and liTing glow 
Of him my ton diTine, that feeds my heart, 
Sbiaea brighter than ito wont, take up the pen, 

Uiged by the toree of my deep love; and ao 
Uneonaeiona of (he worda unkempt by art 
I writo hia praiaea o*er and o*er again." 

Tlie reader conversant with Italian 
poetry will have already seen enough 
to make him aware, that the CJolonna's 
compositions are by no means unkempt, 
unpolished, or spontaneous. Tlie merit 
of them consists in tlie high degree, to 
which they are exactly the rcvcreo of 
all tliis. Tlicy are ingenious, neat, 
highly studied, elegant, and elaborate. 
It may be true, indeed, that much 
thought was not expended on the sub- 
ject matter; but it was not spared on 
the diction, versification, and form. 
Bo much so, ihat many of her sonneto 
were retouched, altered, improved, and 
finaUy left to posterity, in a form very 
different from that in which they were 
fint handed round the literary world 
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of Italy.' Hie file, in tnirti, was con- 
Btantlj in hand ; diotigh tlie nice fas- 
tidiouB care bestowed in dressing out 
with carious conceits a jejune or trite 
thought, which won the entlineiastic 
applause of her contemporaries, docs 
not to the modem reader compensate 
for the absence of passion, earnestness, 
and reality. 

Tlien, again, the declaration of the 
son/nstrcss of these would-be ''wood 
notes wild,** that tliej make no preten- 
sion to the meed of praise, nor care to 
escape contempt, nor are inspired by 
any hope of a life of ihme after the 
author's death, leads us to contrast with 
such professions the destiny that really 
did, — surely not altogetlier unsought, 
— await these grief-inspired utterances 
of a breaking heart during the author's 
lifetime. 
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No sooner was each memory-bom 
pang illustrated by an ingenious meta- 
phor, or pretty simile, packed neatly 
in its regulation case of fourteen lines, 
with their complexity of twofold rhymes 
all right, than it was handed all over 
Italy. Copies were as eagerly sought 
for as ihe novel of tlie season at a 
nineteenth-century circulating library. 
Cardinals, bishops, poets, wits, diplo- 
matists, passed them from one to an- 
other, made them the subject of tlieir 
correspondence with each other, and 
with the fair mourner; and eagerly 
looked out for the next poetical bonne- 
bouche which her undying grief and 
constancy to her "bcl sole" should 
send them. 

The enthusiasm created by these 
tuneful wailings of a young widow as 
lovely as inconsolable, as irreproacha- 
ble as noble, learned enough to oorre- 
Uie moat learned men of the 
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day on their own Bnbjectg, and with all 
this a Colonna, was intense. Yittoria 
became speedily the most famons wo- 
man of her day, was termed by univer- 
sal consent *' the divine," and lived to 
see three editions of the grief-cries, 
which escaped from her '< witlioat her 
will." 

Here is a sonnet, which was proba- 
bly written at the time of her retam to 
Ischia in 1687 ; when the sight of all 
the well-loved scenery of the home of 
her happy years most have brought fo 
her mind Dante' 



" Nemm OMsgior dolois 
Cbe fkordAfii dd tompo Mice 
KiliSMiMtftor 

Yittoria looks back on the happy 
time as follows : — 

«Ohf cbe tnaqdllo Bar, oh the ehUn Mdt 
Solcava fi& U odft •pdmatA b««% 
IN tieei o mUI MOTM adoTM • evM^ 
Ooar svpM^ ••oar Mvt tMoiidi^ 




n dd, eh'orm i bei roghi Inmi ••eonde 
Forgeo oereno loee • d' onbn Mom ; 
Ahi 1 qoonto ho do tcmcr chl lloto roreol 
Chd oon wmpro ol principio il So riopoDdo. 

Eoeo V onnpio e rolaliilo fortono 
Seoperae poi 1* iroto iniqoo fronto, 
Dol ctti furor oi gron prooeUo insorgo. 

Teoti, pioggio, soette inoieiM odonoiy 
E Here intomo o diTorormi pronto ; 
Mo r oloui oaoor 1o fido otollo ■ooigo.'* 

In English, thus : — 

' On who! smooth oeoo, on whot door woroo did oofl 
Mjr freoh coreenM bork I whot eootljr ftdght 
Of nobio merehondiie odorn'd its stoto I 
How pure tho broesc, how fororing the gdol 

And Heoren, which now its beooteons rojrs doth Toflf 
Shono thon sereno ond sbodowless. But loto 
For the too hoppj rojogor lies in woit 
Oft foir beginnings in thdr endings foil. 

And now doth impiouo ehongeful Ibrtnno bon 
Hot ongry rathloso brow, wbooo threoi'ning powtf 
Bonoeo tho tompoot, ond lots Unmo its worl 

Bvt though roino, wiodo, ond lightnings 611 tho dr» 
And wild boooto sook to rend mo ond doToar, 
81111 diinoo o*or mj trao oool ito foithfiil ttor." 

Bearing in mind what we have seen 
of Pescara, it wonld seem evident, that 
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Bome monstrons illnBion with respect to 
him niTiBt have obscured Vittoria^B 
mind and judgment. It might hare 
been expected that she would hare 
been found attributing to him high and 
noble qualities, which existed only in 
her own imagination. But it is re- 
markable that, though in general terms 
she speaks of him as all that was no- 
blest and greatest, yet in describing his 
merits, she confines herself to the few 
which he really had. This highly-cul- 
tured, devout, thoughtful, intellectual 
woman, seems really to have believed, 
that a mercenary swordsman's calling 
was the noblest occupation earth could 
offer, and the successful following of it 
the beet preparation and surest title to 
immortal happiness hereafter. 

Hie following sonnet is one of many 
o^rsssing the same sentiments* 
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U tpada, U rirtii, V ioTitto 

Fur U minbtri tuoi U ilate a* Teno. 

Col pnidcnte oecbio, a aol uggio goTcno 
L' altnil fona spettttti in ai brer' on, 

Cba 1 modo all' alta impreaa aoerebba onort 
Koo man cba V opra al too ralora itttafMti 

Kon tardaro il too oorao animi altiari, 
flnmi, monti ; a la maggior dttadi 
Par oortaaia od ardir rioMair Tinta. ' 

Baliati al mondo i piii pragiati gradi ; 
Or godi in aid d*altri trionfl a Tcri, 
D' altra fttmdi la taa^ia omala a ainta.'* 



Which may be Englished 
lows : — . 



fol- 



''To tbj great rietoriaa, mj atamal Ugbt, 

Nrr tima, nor acaaona, lent tbeir faroring aid; 
Tbjr award, tbjr might, fh j aoorage ondiamaT'dt 
Somnar and wiatar aanr'd tby will aright 

Bj thjr wlaa goremanaa and aagia aight, 
TImni didat ao root tha foa with headlong apaad» 
Tha BMaMr of tha doing arowa'd tha dead. 
No kaa Uian did tiia.daad diapUy thy might 

MovBtaina and atreama, and haughty aoola In raia 
Wodd ehaak tbjr aoorM. Bjr ibroa of aoorta^f 
Or vaior raminiah'd, dtiaa of aama wara was. 

larUi'a highaat hooora did t^ worth attain ( 
Kaw tmar trinmpha HaoTaa naarraa fcr tha% 
And sobiar gariaada do thy taanlaa 

18 
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Often her wishes for death are check- 
ed bj the consideration, tliat haplj her 
virtne may not suffice to enable her to 
rejoin her hnsband in the mansions of 
the blest Take die the foUowuig ex- 
ample : — 

"^•Bdo dd rao tomMBto tt eor ti daoto 
S2 ch' io bnino il nio fln, Umor m' ■milt 
E dice; fl morir tosto a che ti rale 
8i foffw Ivngi rai dal tuo bel tolef 

Dm qnciita fMda tema naaoer suole 
Ub «aldo ardir, die pon d* intimio r ale 
All alma; iMide diagombrm il nio mortale 
Qaaato eil« pud* da quel ch' I moiido Tuole. 

Ooai Io apirto nio a* aaoonde e eopie 
Qai dal piaoar mnaa, bod gi4 per fima 
O Taa gridOp o pregiar troppo ae atcaao; 

Kb aeste 1 lone aoo, die ognor Io cbiana, 
S veda il voHa^ orvoqiie nifa, inpraaao^ 
Ghe gtt ayaBTB I paad e aeorge ropra.** 

Thns done into English :— 



of Ha pBBfB ny beaii doth aore eoopialB, 
80 thai I loBg to die, fear (Ula OB no, 
AmA aalth, what boota aoeh earijr death to Ihoi^ 
ITte Aon tbu bright iBB timi abookTai 
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TbaB oft fttNB thia odd fear ia bom agaio 
A ferreot boldneaa, which doth preaantly 
Lend nj aool winga, ao that nortditj 
Strirea to pat off ita woridly wiabea rain. 

For thia, mj apiiit bora beradf eofolda, 
Aad hidea fron bunas Joya; and not for fena, 
Nor empty praiae, nor orerblowB eonedt ; 

Bat that aha heara her aao atiil cdl her aame, 
Aod atiU, where'er ahe looka, hia fece doth meet, 
Who neaaurea all her atcpa, and all her deoda bo- 
fadda.*" 



A similar cast of thought, both as 
gards her own disgust of life and the 
halo of sanctity, which by some mys- 
terious process of mind she was able to 
throw around her husband's memory, 
is found again in this, the last of the 
sonnets, selected to illustrate this phase 
of our poetess's mind, and exemplify 
the first division of her writings. 



<*Carm bbIob, die Ib d nlrabil nodo 
I^ati oidiBBtB dd dgBor dd ddo, 

Gbo Io aptrto diTiBOb r t 
Legd COB ddoe ed androao Bodo» 
Io» boBofai lai dl d bdr oprm lodo, 
.OBdattrittBio 
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Beiom n too iMdo ; ni piJk ft etUdo o filo 

BerlMiti; poi cbe <|ui di t« son godo. 
Gte 1* ifaM ehivM in ^pMalo career rio 

Come nemico Todia ; onde loianito 

Ke Tire qoi, no rda ore desia. 
Qeeado earn con rao gran eolo oiiHa, 

Felice giomo 1 allor oonftcDto lla ; 

Cbe eol nel rirer ano eoDobbe Tita." 

Of wliicli the subjoined rendering, 
prosaic and crobbcd as it is, is perhaps ^ 
hardly more so than the original. 

•8weet bond, that waal ofdain'd CO wondfooa w^ 
B7 the Almight J ruler of the ekj, 
Who did unite in one aweet loring tia 
the godlika aplrit and ito flaahy ehdl, 
I. wbila I praiae bia loring work, yet tiy— 
Kor wiah my thought from othera to withhold- 
To bMcethjr knot; nor mora, through heat or odd, 
Pnnrfa thae^ ainca to tbea no Joj bare L 
Tbeivfora mj aoul, abut In thia dungeon atern, 
Datcetritaaalba; whanoa^ all aatray, 
8ho Urea not bare, nor Ilea where aba wonM go. 
WhoB to her gloriona aon aba abaU retnm. 
Ah 1 then content ahaU coma with that Meet day, 

Vor iba, bntwhUa ba W^ a aanaaorUfe could 
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sonnets, fram which the above spcci 
mens have been selected, and which 
were probably the ])roduct of abont 
seven or eight years, from 1626 to 1633 
— 1 (in one she laments that die seventh 
year from her hnsband's death, should 
have brought with it no alleviation of 
her grief) ; the most interesting ques- 
tion tliat suggests itself, is, — whether 
we are to suppose the sentiments ex- 
pressed in them to be genuine outpour- 
ings of tlie heart, or ratlier to consider 
them all as part of the professional 
equipment of a poet, earnest only in 
the work of achieving a high and bril- 
liant poetical reputation % The question 
is a prominent one, as regards the con- 
crete notion to be formed of tlie six- 
teenth-century woman, Vittoria Colon- 
na ; and is not without interest as bear- 
ing on the great subject of woman's 
nature. 
Yittoria's moral oonduet, both as a 
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irife and as a widow, was wholly irre 
proacbable, A inaae of concurrent con- 
temporary testimony seems to leave 
no doubt whatever on this point More 
than one of the pocU of her day profess- 
ed themselves her ardent admirers, 
devoted slaves, and despairing lovers, 
according to the most approved poeti- 
cal and Platonic fashion of the time ; 
and she received their inflated bombast 
not unplcased with the incense, and an- 
swered them with other bombast, all en 
rijfU and in characten Tlie " carte do 
tendre " was then laid down on the Plar 
tonic projection; and the sixteenth cen- 
tury fashion in tliis respect was made a 
convenient screen, for those to whom 
a Bcreen was needful, quite as frequent- 
ly as the less classical whimsies of a 
later period. But Platonic love to 
Yittoria was merely an occasion for 
indulging in the spiritualistic pedan- 
triest by which the chissicisto of that 
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day sought to link the infant meta- 
physical speculations then beginning 
to grow out of questions of church doc- 
trine, with the over-interesting subject 
of romantic love. 

A recent French writer,* having 
translated into prose Yittoria's poetical 
epistle to her husband, adds that she 
has been ** obliged to veil and soften 
certain passages which might damage 
the writer's poetical character in the 
eyes of her fair readers, by exhibiting 
her as more woman than poet in the 
ardent and * positive' manner, in wliich 
she speaks of her love*"' Never was 
tliere a more calumnious insinuation. 
It is true indeed thattlie Frenchwoman 
omits, or slurs over some passages of 
the original, but as they are wholly 
void of the sliadow of offence, it can 
only be supposed that the translator 

• 
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did not nndenUmd the meaning of 
them. 

There is bo word in Yittoria^s poetry 
which can lead to anj other conclnsion 
on this point, tlian that she was, in 
her position and social rank, an exam- 
pie, rare at that period, not only of 
perfect regularity of condnct, bnt ot 
great pnrity and considerable elevation 
of mind. Snch other indications as we 
hare of her moral nature are all favor- 
able. We find her, nninflnenced by 
the bitter hereditary hatreds of her 
family, striving to act as peacemaker 
between hostile factions, and weeping 
over the mischiefs occasioned by Uieir 
straggles. We find her tlie constant 
correspondent and valned friend of al- 
most every good and great man of her 
day. And if her scheme of moral doc- 
trine, as gatherable from that portion 
of her poems which we have not yet 
ezmmined, be narrow, — as how should 
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it be otiierwise,— yet it is expressive 
of a mind habitually undur the infln- 
ence of virtnon8 nspinition, and is more 
humanising in its tendencies, than that 
generally prevalent around her. 

Such was Vittoria Colonna. It has 
been seen what her husband Pescara 
was. And the question arises, — ^liow far 
can it be imagined possible tliat she 
should not only have lavished on him to 
tlie last while living, all the treasures 
of an almost idolatrous aficction ; not 
only have looked back on his memory 
after his death with fondness and chari- 
table, even blindly charitable indul- 
gence; bnt should absolutely have so 
canonized him in her imagination as to 
have doubted of her own fitness to con- 
sort hereafter with a soul so holy I It 
may be said, that Yittoriadid not know 
her husband as we know him ; that the 
few years they had passed together had 
no doubt shown her only the better 
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phases of his character. Bat she knew 
that he had at least doubted whether 
he should not be false to his sovereign, 
and had been most infamonsly so to his 
accomplices or dopes. She knew at 
least all that Oiovio's narrative could 
tell her ; for the bishop presented it to 
her, and received a sonnet in retnm. 

Bat it IS one of the niost beautiful 
properties of woman's nature, some 
men saj, that their love has power to 
blind tfieir judgment Novelists and 
poets are fond of representing women 
whose a£fectious remain unalterably 
fixed on tlieir object, despite the mani- 
fest nn worthiness of it; and set such 
examples before us, as something high, 
noble, admirable, *^ beautiful ; '^ to the 
considerable demoralization of their 
confiding students of either sex. There 
tf a tendency in woman to refuse at all 
risks the deUironing of the sovereign 
she has placed on her heart's throne. 
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The pain of deposing him is so great, 
that she is tempted to abase her own 
soul to escape it ; for it is only at tliat 
cost tliat it can be escaped. And the 
spectacle of a fine nature ^' dragged 
down to sympathize with clay,", is 
not *^ beautiful," but exceedingly the 
reverse. Men do not usually set forth 
as worthy of admiration — though a 
certain school of writers do even this, 
in the trash talked of love at first sight 
— that kind of love between the sexes, 
which arises from causes wlioUy inde- 
pendent of the higher part of onr 
nature. Tet it is that love alone which 
can survive esteem. And it is highly 
important to the destinies of woman, 
that she should understand and be 
thoroughly persuaded; that she cannot 
love that which docs not merit love, 
without degrading her own nature ; 
that under whatsoever circumstances 
love should cease when resp^t, appro- 




baHoiii and estocin have come to an 
end ; and that those who find poetiy 
and beauty in the love wliich no moral 
change in its object can kill, are simply 
teaching her to attribute a fatally debas- 
ing supremacy to those lower, instincts 
of our iiafurey on whose due subordina- 
tion to the diviner portion of our be- 
ing all nobleness, all moral purity and 
spiritual progress depends. 

Yittoria Colonna was not one whose 
intellectual and moral self had thus 
abdicated its sceptre. The texture of 
her mind and its habits of thought for- 
bid the supposition ; and, bearing this 
in mind, it becomes wholly impossible 
to accept the glorification of her ** bel 
sole," which makes the staple of the 
flnt half of her poems, as the sincere 
expression of genuine feeling and opin- 
ion* 

She was probably about as much in 
eaneat as was her great model and 
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master, Petrarch, in bis adoration of 
Laura. The poetical mode of the day 
was almost exclusively Petrarcliist; 
and the abounding Castalian fount of 
that half century in ^* the land of 
Bong,^' played from its thousand jets 
little else tlian Petrarch and water in 
different degrees of dilution. Vittoria 
has no claim to be excepted from the 
** servum pecus," tliough her imitation 
has more of self-derived vigor to sup- 
port it And this assumption of a 
mighty, undying, exalted and hope- 
less passion, was a necessary part of 
die poet's professional appurtenances. 
Where could a young and beautiful 
widow, of unblemished conduct, who 
hod no intention of changing her con- 
dition, and no desire to risk miscon- 
straction by the world, find this need- 
ful part of her outfit as a poet, so un- 
objectionably as in the memory of her 
husband, sanctified and exalted by 
18 
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tbo itnugiDAtion to the point proper tea 
the porpoae. 

For Vint of ft deepor spiritual iiuiglit, 
and ft larger comprehesaios of tlio finer 
affeetioni of the hnman heart and the 
mftnifestfttiona of them, with the Ital- 
ian pootft of the ''i%niinance,'*love- 
pootrj waa little eUe than the exprcs- 
rion of paasion in tlie moat restricted 
•enae of tlie term. Bnt tlicy were 
oAen derirona of eleratinK, pnrifjring, 
and spiritnaliring their tliome. And 
faov waa thia to be acoompliihed I 
Hie gratification of paaaion, snch ■• tliey 
painted, would, tliojr felt, hare led tbcm 
qnite in a different direction from that 
tbef wereaoeking. A hopeleaa paaaion, 
tbarefora, one whoae wlahea the reader 
waa perfectly to nnderatand were never 
dcatiaed to ba gratifiMl— better atill, 
oDa by the natara of thinp Impoealble 
to be gnUUted— thia waa the oontriTatMa 



Vittori a Colonna. Iwi 
by whicli love waa to be poetiiod and 
moralised. 

Tlio paauon-pootry, wliioh addreaaed 
itBclf to Uie memory of ono no more, 
met Uie roquireinonta of the caw exact- 
ly; and Vittorift'a ten yoara' doapwr 
and lamentation!, her apotheoaia of the 
late cavalry captain, and longing to 
rejoin him, mnat be regarded aa poeU- 
cal properties brooglit oot for nao, 
wlion alie aat down to malie poetry for 
the perfectly eclf-conaciona, tliongh 
Tory laudable pnrpoao of acquiring for 
hewolf a poet'a repntaUon. 

Bnt it most not be anppoaod that 
any thing in the nature of hypocriay 
w«B involved b tlie aaanmption ot the 
poetical i4U of inoonaolable widow. 
Everybody nndentood that the poet- 
eaa waa only making poetry, and aay- 
Ing the Bsnal and proper tblngi for 
that porpoee. She waa no mora at> 
twnptiDg to impoaa on anybody thu 
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waa A poet when on entering eorae 
" academia" he termed himself Tyrtmua 
or Ljcidaa, instead of the name inher- 
' ited from his father. 

And from tliis prevailing absence of 
all real and genuine feeling, arises the 
utter coldness and shallow insipidity of 
the poets of that time and school. Lit- 
erature has probably few more unread- 
able departments than the productions 
of the Petrarchists of the beginning of 
the sixteenth eentury. 

Vittoria, when she began to write on 
religiooa subjects, was more in earnest ; 
md the result, as we shaU see, is 
Meofdin^y improved. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Ylttorte l« Room la imk— Amtlqaftriui nunblMk— Pjrsmat 
ud Tbtebe nedftL— Gontempornrf commftiitirf «ii Vll- 
torla*t poMM.— FMl Um Thlr&— B«mm ^ate l« IMtl— 
Visit to Luoeib— To FomnL— rrotesCant tomkacioai— !»• 
Tf Utkm from Olbofte.— BotnB to Rono^ 

Tjir noble rivalry of Francis L and 
Charles V. was again, in 1530, making 
Kaplcs a field of glory in such sort, 
that outraged nature appeared also on 
tlie scene with pestilence in her hand. 
The first infliction had driven most of 
the literary society in Naples to take 
refuge in the comparative security of 
Ischia. Tlie latter calamity had reach- 
ed even that retreat ; and Vittoria some 
time in that year again visited Home. 

18* 
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life was beginning there to return 
to its nsnal eonditions after the tremen- 
dons catastrophe of 1627. Pestilence 
hod there also, as nsnal, followed in tlio 
train of war and military license. And 
many in all classes had been its victims. 
Great nnmbers fled from the city, and 
among these were probably most of 
aoch as were honored by Vittoria's 
personal friendship. Now they were 
rentnring back to their old hannts on 
the Pincian, the Qnirinal, or those fa- 
Torite Coionna gardens, still ornament- 
ed by the rains of Anrelian's Temple 
to the 8nn. The tide of modem Goths, 
who had threatened to make the eternal 
city's name a mockery, had been swept 
back at the word of that second and 
"most Catholic" Alaric, Charles V. 
Cardinals, poetasters, wits, Ciceronian 
bieliops, statesmen, ambassadors, and 
wrthiBf busy in the achieyement of im- 
mortality, were onee mote forming a 




society, which gave the Homo of that 
day a fair title to be considered, in 
some points of view, tlie capital of 
the world. Tlie golden Roman sun- 
light was still glowing over aqneduct, 
arch and temple ; and Rome tlie Eter* 
nal was herself again. 

By this varied and distingnished so- 
ciety Yittoria was received with open 
arms. The Coionna fiunily had be- 
come reconciled to Pope Clement, and 
bad had their fiefs restored to them ; so 
that there was no dond on the {Political 
horizon to prevent the celebrated Mar- 
chesana from receiving the homage of 
all parties. Tlie Marchese del Vasto, 
Vittoria's former pnpil, for whom she 
never ceased to feel the warmest affec- 
tion, was also then at Rome.' In his 
company, and that of some others of 
the gifted knot aronnd her, Yittoria 
visited die mins and vestigos of ancient 
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Rome with all the eiitliusiaBtn of one 
deeply Teraed in classic lore, and 
tboroiigliljT imbued with the then pre- 
vuliiig admiration for the vorks and 
memorialaof Pagan antiquity. Vittoria'a 
sbtcr-in-Uw, Donna Giovanna d'ArOr 
goiia, the beautifnT and accomplielied 
wife of her brother Ascauio, in trliose 
houee eho Bcenu to hare been living 
during this visit to Borne, wae donbtlew 
one of tlie party on these occasioua. 
riie poet Holza hoa chrDniclcd his 
prescnco among tliom in more than one 
nnnct. His mnso would seem to have 
' made increment of any tiling." For 
lo less than four sonnets' were the ro- 
iilt of tlie exclamation from Vittorio, 
Ah, happy tliey "—the ancients, " who 
red in days bo fbll of beanty I " Of 
yaney variouB pretty things were oh- 
iaable oat of this. Among others, we 
ire the gallant Fogana reaponding u> 
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the lady's ejaculation, that on tho con- 
trary their time was less fortunate than 
the present, in that it was not blessed 
by Uie sight of her. 

It would bare been preferable to 
have had prcsorred for m some further 
scraps from the lips of Vittorla, while 
the little party gozed at sunset over 
that matchless riow of tlie aqueduct- 
bestridden Campagna from tlio terrace 
at the western front of tlie Latcran, 
looked up at the Colosseum, ghostly in 
the moonlight, from tlio arch of Htns, 
or disconrecd on the marrelloua pro- 
portions of the Pantheon. 

But history rarely guesses aright 
what the afler^ges slie works for would 
most thank her for handing down to 
tliem. And we must bo content to con* 
struct for onrsclres, as beet we may, 
from the stray hints we have, the sin- 
gularly pleasing picture of these six- 
teenth century rambles among the 
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miuB of Itome bj as remarkable a com- 
pany of pilgriniB as any of tlie tlioasaiids 
. -who have since trodden in their steps. 
Vittoria's visit to Some npon this 
occasion was a short one* It was prob- 
ably early in the following year that 
sLe returned to Ischia. Signer Yis- 
conti attributes this journey to tlie 
restlessness arising from a he^rt ill at 
ease, vainly hoping to find relief from 
its misery by change of place. lie as- 
Buines all the expressions of despair to 
be found in her sonnets of this period, 
to be so many reliable autobiographical 
docnmentSi and builds his narrative 
npon tliem accordingly. To this period 
bo attributes the sonnet, translated in a 
previous chapter, in which the poetess 
declares that she has no wish to conceal 
from tlie world the temptation to sui- 
cide which assails her. And in com- 
memoratioo of this mood of mind, he 
addsy in further proof of the sad truthi 
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a medal was struck upon this occasion, 
in Home, of which he gives an engrav- 
ing. It represents, on one side, the in- 
consolable lady as a handsome, well- 
nourished, comfortable-looking widow, 
in mourning weeds, more aged in ap- 
pearance, certainly, since the striking, 
of the former minial spoken of, than 
the lapse of seven years would seem 
sufficient to account for. And, on the 
reverse, is a representation of the mel- 
ancholy story of Py ramus and TIn'sbe, 
the former lying dead at the feet of tlie 
typical paragon, who is pointing to- 
wards her breast a sw(Mrd, grasped in 
both hands, half-way down tlie blade, 
in a manner sure to have cut her fin- 
gers. The two sides of the medal, 
seen at one glance, as, in Signor Vis- 
conti*B engraving, are, it must be ad* 
mitted, calculated to give rise to ideas 
the reverse of pathetic. 
To this period too bel<mgstfae sonnet, 
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also previooslj alluded to, in which 
Yiltoria tpealu of tha wventb year of 
. her bereaTement having ariived, witli- 
ont bringing vith it any mitigation of 
Ler woe. Signor Visconti takes lliia 
for simple autobiographical materiaL 
It is carioDB, as a specimen of the 
modes of tlioiight at the time, to see 
how the MOID pasBage is handled hj 
Tittoria'a firat editor and commenta- 
tor, Itinaldo Coni, who pobliBhed her 
works for tlie second time at Venice ia 
1658. His commentary begins as fol- 
lows : — " On tliis sonnet, it remains for 
me to speak of the nnmber Seven as I 
have done already of the nnmber Foor. 
But since Vorro, Macrobius, and Anlua 
Gelliaa, together with many others, 
hare treated largely of the subject, I 
will only add this, — which, perhaps, 
Ladies, may appear to yion somewhat 
strange ; that, according to Hippoonp 
tea, the number four enten twice into 
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the nnmber seven ; and I find it stated 
by moat credible authors as a certain 
fact, and proved by the testimony of 
their own observfltion, that a male child 
of seven years old has been known to 
cure persons afflicted by the infirmity 
called scrofula by no other moans than 
by the hidden virtue of that number 
seven," &c, &c., &c. 

In tills sort, Hesser Rinaldo Corso 
composed, and the literary ladies, to 
whom tlirougliout, as in tlio above yotr 
tage, his labors arecfli>ecially dedicated, 
mnst be supposed to have road more 
than fire hundred close-printed pages 
of commentary on the works of the 
celebrated poetess, who, in all proba- 
bility, when she penned the sonnet in 
question, hod uo more intention of set- 
Ung forth Uie reasons for her return to 
iMhia, than slie had of alluding to the 
occult properties of the mysterious 
onmberseren. The natural supposition 
14 ^ 
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it, that as elie had been driven from lier 
home bj tlie pestilence, she rctnrned 
to it when that reason for absence was 
at an end. 

Hicre she seems to have remained 
tninqnilljr cmi>lo}*L>d on licr favorite 
j pnrsuitB, Increasing her Already frrcat 
rcpntation, and corresponding aHsidu- 
I oiislj with all the best and most die- 
' tingnished men of Italy, whether lay- 
tnon or ecclesiastics, till tlio year 1580. 
In that year she again visited Romo, 
and resided dnring lier stay llicre vith 
Donna Giovanna d'Aragona, lier sister- 
in-law. Pan] IIL, Fameso, bad in lfi34 
aacceeded Clement in the chair of St, 
Peter ; and though Fanl was on many ' 
accounts very far from being a good 
Pope or a good priest, yet tlie Famesa 
was an improvement on the Medid. 
Aa ever, Home began to show signs of 
improvement when danger to her sys- 
tem from without began to make itself 
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felt Fanl seems very soon to have 
become convinced that the general 
council, which hod been so hannting a 
dread to Clement dnring the whole of 
his pontiflcRto, ooiild no longer be 
avoided. But it was still hoped in tin 
eonncil chambers of the Vatican, that 
the doctrinal difficulties of the Gennan 
reformers, which thrcatonod tlio Church 
with so fatal a schism, might bo got 
over by conciliation and dexterous 
tlicological diplomacy. As aoon as it 
became evident tliat tliis hope was vniii, 
fear began to inflaence the papal ]K>licy, 
and at its bidding the forocions perse- 
cuting bigotry of Paul IV. was con< 
trusted with the shamoleas profligney 
of Alexander, tlie epicnroan inditter- 
entiim of Leo, and the pettifogging 
worldlineas ofOlomenL 

Between these two periods caine 
Paul IIL, and the illoaory hopes that 
the eriai8.might be tided over by find- 
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iiig 8OI110 arrangement of terminology, 
which should satisfj the roformors, 
while Rome shonld abandon no particle 
of doctrine on which any rital portion 
of licr syBtcm of temporal power was 
based. To meet tlie exigencies of this 
period, Paul III. signalized his acces- 
sion by raising to the purple a number 
of the most earnest, most learned, and 
truly dcTont men in Italy. Oontarini, 
the Venetian; Caraffa, from Naples; 
Sadolcto, Bishop of Carpentras ; Pole, 
then a fngitire from England ; Giberti, 
Bishop of Verona ; and Frcgoso, Arch* 
bishop of Salerno, were men chosen 
•olcly on account of their eminent 
merit 

With most, if not all of tliese, Vit? 
toria was connected by the bonds of 
intimate friendship. With Contarini, 
Sadoleto, and Pole, especially, she cor- 
responded ; and the esteem felt for her 
by BQch men is the most undeniable 
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testimony to the genuine vortli of her 
character. . It is easy to imagine, there- 
fore, how warm a reception awaited 
her arrival on this occasion in Home, 
and how delightful must have been her 
stay there. She had now reached the 
full measure of her reputation. Tlie 
religious and doctrinal topics which 
were now occupying the best minds in 
Italy, and on which her thoughts were 
frequently busied in her correspond- 
ence with such men as those named 
above, had recently begun to form the 
subject-matter of her poems. And 
tlicir superiority in vigor and earnest- 
ness to her earlier works, must have 
been perfectly apparent to her rever- 
end and learned friends. 

Accordingly, we are told that her 
stay in Rome on tliis occasion was a 
continued ovation ; and Signor Visconti 
informs ns, on the authority of the 

Neapolitan historian Oregorio Rosso, 
14» 
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that Cliarlds Y. being then in Rome, 
^ condescended to Tieit in their own 
Lonae the ladies Giovanna di'Arngonai 
'wife of Ascanio Colonna, and Vittoria 
Colonna, Marcheea di Pescara." 

Tlie following year, 1537 that is, she 
went, Yisconti sajs, to Lucca, from 
which city she passed to Fcrrara, 
arriving there on the 8th of April, ^^ in 
humble gnise, with six waiting-women 
only.'' I P^rcole d'Esto, the second of 
the name, was then the reigning duke, 
having sncceeded to his father Alphon- 
80 in 1584. And the conrt of Fer- 
rara, which had been for several years 
pre-eminent among tlie principalities 
of Italy for its love of literature and 
its patronage of literary men, became 
yot more notably so in consequence 
of tlie marriage of Hercules II. with 
Bende of France, the daughter of 
Lonis XII» The Protestant tendencies 
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and sympathies of this Princess had 
rendered Ferrai*a also, the resort, and 
in some instances the refuge, of many 
professors and favoi-ers of the new 
ideas which were begining to stir the 
mind of Italy. And though Vittoria's 
orthodox Catholic biographers are 
above all things anxious to clear her 
from all suspicion of having ever held 
opinions eventually coudemued by the 
Church, there is every reason to be- 
lieve that her journey to Ferrara was 
prompted by the wibh to exchange 
ideas upon these subjects with some of 
tliose leading minds which were known 
to have imbibed Protestant tendencies, 
if not to have acquired fully-formed 
Protestant convictions. It is abun- 
dantly clear, from the character of her 
friendsliips, from her correspondence, 
and from the tone of her poetry at this 
period, and during the remainder of 
her life, that her mind was absorbingly 
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occnpied with topics of this natnre. 
And tlie short examination of the latter 
division of her works, which it is pro- 
posed to attempt in tlie next chapter, 
i^ill probablj convince such as Iiave no 
partisan Catholic feelings on the sub- 
ject, that Vittoria's mind had made 
Tcry considerable progress in the Prot- 
estant direction. 

Ko reason is assigned for her stay at 
Lucca. Visconti, with nnnsnal brevity 
and dryness, merely states that she vis- 
ited that city.' And it is probable 
that he has not been able to discover 
any documents directly accounting for 
the motives of her visit But he for 
bears to mention that the new opinions 
had gained so much ground there that 
that Ilepublic was very near declaring 
Protestantism the religion of their 
Btate. After her totally unaccounted- 
for visit to the heresy-stricken city, she 

«Vlli^^allL 
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proceeds to another almost equally 
tainted with suspicion. 

It is no doubt perfectly true that 
Duke Ilercnlcs and his court received 
her with every possible distinction on 
the score of her poetical celebrity, and 
deemed his city honored by her pres- 
ence. He invited, we are told, tlie most 
distinguished poets and men of letters 
of Venice and Lombardy to meet her 
at Ferrara. And so much was her visit 
prized that when Cardinal Giberto sent 
thither his secretary, Francesco dclla 
Torre, to persuade her to visit his epis- 
copal city Verona, that ambassador 
wrote to his friend Bembo, at Venice, 
tliat he ** had like to have been banished 
by the Duke, and stoned by tlie people 
for coming there with tlie intention of 
robbing Ferrara of its most precious 
treasure, for the purpose of enriching 
Verona." Vittoria, however, seems to 
have held out some hope that she might 
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b« indneed to viait Vemoa. For the 
•eereljuy, contintiing his letter to the 
litenry Venetian cardinal, lays, ** Who 
knowa but what ve maj eueeoed in 
naking repriaal on tlicm 1 And if that 
shonld oome to paM, I ihonld hope to 
ace jronr Lordship more frequently In 
Yerona, as I slioald see Verona the 
most honored as well as the meet enrted 
eitj in Italy." ' 

It it impossible to hare mom striking 
testimony to tbe fame onr poetess had 
aehieTod by her pen ; and it is a fea- 
ture of the age and clime well worth 
noting, that a number of small states, 
divided by hoatililioe and torn by war- 
Un, should hare, tieverthelcsa, poa 
■esMid among them a repnblio of letten 
capable of conferring a celebrity so cor- 
dially acknowledged tbroa^ioat the 
wltola extant of Italy. 
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From a letter' written by Vittoria 
to Qiangiorgio Trissino of Vicoiisa. the 
author of an almost forgotton epic, en- 
titled " Italia liberate da Qoti," lieariiig 
date the 10th of January (1537), ve 
learn that she found tlut climate ofFer- 
rara " onfaTorable to lor indicpoait i<>n ;" 
which would seem to imply a continn- 
ance of ill-lieallli. Yot it was at this 
time tliat slie conceived tlie idea of un- 
dertaking a joaraey to tlie Holy Latid.' 
Her old pupil, and nearly lifo-lonK 
friend, the Uareliese del Vasto, came 
from Milan to Ferrara, to dissuade her 
from the project And with tliis riew, 
M well aa to remove her from tlte air 
of Ferrara, lie indneed her to return 
to Boom, where her arrival waa again 
made a BiaUer of alnoat pnblie re- 
joicing. 

Hm daU of tbia jooniey was proba- 
bly abont the end of 168T. The society 
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of the Eternal City, especially of that 
particniar section of it which made the 
world of Vittoria, was in a Iiappj and 
liopcfnl mood. Tlie excellent Contarini 
had not jet departed' thence on his 
mission of conciliation to the Confer- 
ence, which had been arranged with 
the Protestant leaders at liatisboiu 
Tlic brightest and most cheering hopes 
were based on a total misconception of 
the natnre, or rather on an entire igno- 
rance of tlie existence of that under- 
cnrrent of social change, which| to the 
north of the Alps, made the reformatory 
movement something infinitely greater, 
more fmitfnl of rast resnlts, and more 
inevitable, than any scholastic dispute 
on points of tbeologic doctrine. And 
at the time of Yittoria's arrival, that 
little band of pnro, amiable, and high- 
minded, bnt not large-mindod men, who 
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fondly hoped tliat, by the amendment 
of some practical abnses, and a mntnally 
forbearing give-and-take arrangement 
of some nice questions of metaphysical 
theolog}^, peace on earth and good-will 
among men, might yet be made com- 
patible with tlie undiminished preten- 
sions and theory of an universal and 
infallible Church, were still lapped in 
the happiness of their day-dream. Of 
this knot of excellent men, which com- 
prised all that was best, most amiable, 
and most learned in Italy, Yittoria was 
the disciple, the friend, and the inspired 
Muse. The short examination of her 
religions poetry, therefore, which will 
be the subject of the next diapter, will 
not only open to os the deepest and 
most earnest part of her own mind, bnt 
will, in a measure, illustrate the extent 
and nature of the Frotestantixing tend- 
encies then manifesting themselves in 
Italy. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

Omtety of DItIm Lore.— ItdlM Bdbraicffa— TMr teattn 
— C ^f ma ei «t Ike 4oetriiM of JwtUlcmtlMi by VUtk* 
Fctf «r8eblam In Italj.— Ortboilosj of Vlttorta qaMUooed. 
— PiMfc «C b«r PrDtMtantlMi ftom ker wHUafk^^Urla- 
lim tf her 8MiMU>»Bcm«rk«bl« ptmaifB t||dmt Anricii- 
Bar CmAwIob.— ConlitiTenlAl mmI rellgfont Boaneta.— 
AtawBi ftan tkt 8Mia«Ci of noral ta|il«i.*8pcclBMn af 
hOT poetical poirer.— Bomaalat Ideat^-AbtaiMa from Um 
BoMoti flfall palrtoCle IMIag. 

Thk extreme c6rrnption of the Italian 
church, and in some decrree also tlie 
inflaence of Oerman thonght, had eren 
as early as the Pontificate of Leo X., 
led sereral of tlie better minds in Italy 
to desire ardently tome means of re- 
ligions reform. A contemporary writer 
cited by Banke,' tells ns that in Leo's 

■ Ohm*K Tito SI Ptala 4| WktMU, ftp«b ^«L i 
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time some fifty or sixty earnest and 
pions men formed themselves into a 
society at Rome, which they called tlie 
** Oratory of Divine Love,'' and strove 
by example and preaching to stem as 
mnch as in them lay the tide of profli- 
gacy and infidelity* Among tliese men 
were Gontarinii the learned and saint- 
like Venetian, Sadolot, Gibcrto, Coraffa 
(a man, who, however earnest in his 
piety, showed himself at a later period, 
when he became pope as Paul lY., to 
be animated with a very diflTercnt spirit 
from that of most of his fellow-religion- 
ists,) Gkietano, Thiene, who was after- 
wards canonized, &c. But in almost ev- 
ery part of Italy, not less tlian in Rome, 
there were men of the same stamp, who 
carried the new ideas to greater or 
lesser lengths, were tlie objects of more 
or less ecclesiastical censare and perse- 
ention ; and who died, some reconciled 
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to, and fiome excommiinicated bj the 
Charch they 80 yainly strove to amend. 
In Naples, Jnan Valdes, a Spaniard, 
Secrotarjr to tlio Viceroy, wannly em- 
braced die new doctrines ; and being 
a man mnch beloved, and of great in- 
flnenoe, he drew many converts to the 
cause. It was a papil and friend of 
his, whose name it has been vainly 
Bonght to ascertain, who composed tlie 
celebrated treatise, << On the Benefits 
of tlie Deatli of Clirist," which was 
circulated in immense nnmbors over 
the whole of Italy, and exercised a very 
powerful influence. A little later, 
when the time of inquisitorial perMcu- 
tion came, this book was so vigorously 
proscribed, sought out and destroyed, 
that despite the vast number of copies 
which must have existed in e^erj cor- 
ner of Italy, it hat utterly disappeared, 
and not one is known to be in exist* 
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ence.' It is inipossiblo to have a more 
striking proof of the violent and 
searching natnre of the persecution 
under Paul lY. Anotlior friend of 
Yaldex, who was also intimate with 
Yittoria, was Marco Flaminio, who re- 
vised the treatise ^^On the Benefits of 
Christ's Deatlu" 

In Modena, the Bishop Morone, the 
inthnate friend of Pole and Contarini, 
and his chaplain, Don Oirolamo de 
Modena, supported and taught the 
same opinions. 

In Ycnice, Oregorio Cortese, Abbot 
of San Giorgio Maggioro, Lnigi Priuli, 
a patrician, and the Benedictine Marco^ 
of Padua, formed a society mainly oc- 
cupied in discussing the snbtle ques- 
tions which formed the " symbolum'' 
of the new party. 
n " If we inquire,*' says Banke," " what 

I was the faith which chiefly inspired 

I ■BHiM.td.dt.TvLi.^m ■xd.ili«vlLL^m 
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these men, we shall find that the main 
was that same doctrine of 
itificationi^hich, as preached by 
(T'^Ead giyen rise to the whole 
Protestant movement'' 

Tlie reader fortunate enongh to be 
wholly nnread in controyersial divinity, 
will yet probably not have escaped 
hearing of the utterly interminable dis- 
putes on justification, free-will, election, 
faith, good works, prevonient grace, 
original sin, absolute decrees, and pre- 
destination, which, with much of evil, 
and as yet little good conseqnence, 
have occupied tlie most acute intellects, 
and most learning-stored brains of 
Europe for the last three centuries. 
Without any accurate knowledge of the 
manner in which the doctrines repre- 
sented by these familiar terms are de- 
pendent <m, and necessitated by each 
other, and of the precise points on 
which the opposing creeds have fought 




this eternal battle, he will be aware 
that the system popularly known as 
Calvinism, represents tlie side of the 
question taken by the reformers of the 
sixteenth century, while the opposite 
theory of justification by good works 
was tliat hold by the orthodox Catholic 
CImrch, or unreforming party; And with 
merely these general ideas to guide 
him, it will appear strangely unaccount- 
able to find all the best, noblest and 
purest minds adopting a system which 
in its simplest logical development in- 
evitably leads to the most debasing de- 
monolatry, and lays the axe to the root 
of all morality and noble action ; while 
the corrupt, tlie worldly, tlie ambi- 
tious, tlie unspiritual, the unintellectnal 
natures Uiat formed tlie dominant party, 
held tlie opposite opinion, apparently 
BO favorable to virtue. 

An explanation of this phenomenon 
by a partisan of either school would 
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probably be long and Bomewhat intri- 
cate. Bnt the matter becomes intel- 
ligible enough, and tlie trne kej to the 
wishes and conduct of both parties is 
fonndy ify without regarding the moral 
or theological results of either scheme, 
or troubling ourselres with the subtle- 
tios bj which either side sought to meet 
the objections of the other, we consider 
simply the bearings of the new doc- 
trines on that ecclesiastical system, 
which the orthodox and dominant party 
were determined at all cost to support 
K it were admitted that man is justifi- 
able by faith alone, that his election is 
a matter to be certified to his own 
heart by the immediate operation of 
the Divine Spirit, it would follow that 
the whole question of his religious con- 
dition and future hopes might be, or 
rather must be, settled between him 
V^^ tiU firftAt^r fll^^f ^^'^ ♦^^ft" ^^^^^ 
would become ofeec lesias tical anthprij/ 
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and priftfttly infArforftnfifif If the only 
knowledge possible to be attained of 
any individual's standing before Ood, 
were locked in his own breast, what 
hold can Uio Church have on him t It 
is absolutely necessary to any system 
of spiritual tyranny, that no doctrine 
should be admitted by virtue of which 
a layman may tell a priest that despite 
the opinion he, the priest, may form 
upon tlie subject, he, the kyman, has 
the assurance of acceptation before 
Gk>d, by means of evidence of a nature 
inscrutable to the priest Once admit 
this, and tlie whole foundation of ec- 
clesiastical domination is sapped. Nay, 
by a very logical and short route, sure 
to be soon travelled by those who have 
made good this first fundamental pre- 
tension, they would arrive at the ne- 
gation and abolition of all priesthood. 
Preachers and teachers might still have 
place under such a system, bat not 
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priesUi or priestlj power. To this an 
externally ascertainable religion is so 
Titallj necessarji that the theory of 
justification by good works was far 
from sufficient for the purposes of the 
Catholic pricsdioody as long as good 
works could be understood to mean a 
general course of not very accurately 
measurable virtuous living. Tliis was 
not sufficient, because, though visible, 
not sufficiently tangible, countable, and 
tariifable. Hence the good works most 
urgently prescribed, became reduced 
to that mass of formal practices so well 
known aa the material of Bomanist 
piety, among which, the most valuable 
for the end in view, are of course those 
which can only be performed by the 
intervention of a priest 

But it must not be supposed that all 
this was as plainly discerned by the 
oombatants in that confused strife as it 
may be by lookers back on it from a 
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vantage ground three centuries high. 
The innovators were in all probability 
few, if any of them, conscious of the . 
extent and importance of the principle 
they were fighting for. And, on the 
other hand, tliere is no reason to at- 
tribute an evil consciousness of motives, 
such as tliose nakedly set forth above, 
to the conservative party. Tlie fact 
that a doctrine would tend to abridge 
Church power and endanger Church 
unity, would doubtless have appeared 
to many a good and conscientious man 
a sufficient proof of its unsoundness and 
falsity. 

Indeed, even among the reformers in 
Italy the fear of schism was so great, 
and the value attached to Chiirch unity 
so high, that these considerations pro- 
bably did aa much towards checking 
and finally extinguishing Protestantism 
in Italy aa did tlie strong hand of per- 
secution. From the first, many 



of the 
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most earnest advocates of tlie new doc- 
trines were by no means prepared to 
seyer themselves from the Church for 
the sake of their opinions. Some were 
readj to face snch schism and martyr- 
dom also in the cause ; as, for instance, 
Bernardino Ochino, the General of the 
Capuchinsi and the most powerful 
preacher of his day, who fled from 
Italy and became a professed Protes- 
tanti and Oamesecchi, the Florentine^ 
who was put to death for his heresy at 

Rome. 

But it had not yet become clear how 
far the new doctrines might be held 
compatibly with perfect community 
with the Ohurch of Rome at the time 
when Yittoria arrived in that city from 
Ferrara. Hie conference with the Ger- 
man ProteetantSi by means of which 
it was hoped to effect a reconciliation, 
then being arrangedy and the hopea 
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of Vittoria's friends ran high. When 
these hopes proved delusive, and when 
Rome pronounced lierself decisively 
on the doctrines held by the Italian 
reformers, the most conspicuous friends 
of Vittoria did not quit the Church. 
She herself writes ever as its submis- 
sive and faithful daughter. But as 
to her having held opinions which 
were afterwards declared heretical, 
and for which others suffered, much 
of her poetry, written probably about 
this time, affords evidence so clear, 
that it is "wonderful Tiraboschi and her 
biographers can deem it possible to 
maintain her ortliodoxy. 

Takci for example, the following 
sonnet : — 

"^lond* i» rigvMdo fl mM rtggio avdflite 
IMU gniift diTUM, • 9mI wtium 
Ch' illutlfm 1 btdtotto^ inlbmaift fl oort 
Cm Tirta' Mpr* vmtBa, alta, • poiiwl^ 
1/ alMA k T«gU« alter Sat «d lattDlt 
BaoMgUt totte iMMnt ft fitfgU OBott) 

16 
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Ms Unto hft di poler, quant' i '1 &Tora 
CIm dal Iqim • dal fooo intende • tenU. 

Ond' ella pod ben fkr oerU efficaco 
L' alto aua deiion, ma inaino al tqpo 
Ch' aU aotor d'opii ben, lua inero6, piaoe. 

Hon tprona U eono noatro indostria o ingegno ; 
Quel oorre piik aicnro a piiH riTaoe, 
C hadal &Tor del dd maggior ■oaiegno." 

IbiiB rendered into English blank 
verse, with a greater closeness to the 
aense of the original than might per- 
haps have been attained in a transla- 
tion hampered by the necessity of 
rhyming :— ^^ 

« WbenLafeBt on thai bright wAAr%y 
Of^iieedpine, and on that uiigBl^ power, 
WhiarflMra the inldleet, inflamea the heart 
WithTlrtae, alraog with more than hvman Blmgtt» 

Mr aooi than galhera up her will, intent 
T6 render to that Power the honor doe ; 

Bat «Bl7 M VHMb can iha, aa IVssxOfif^ 
Oiv« her to fed and loiow th' Iq^hingfli;. 
ThM ean the BonI her high dedaoo maEe 

FraHful and eare; bat onlj to eodi point 
1% hi hie goodncea, willa the Fonntofgood. 
]for Mi nor indnatij can apeed her eoone; 

He MMt eeenidj pnd alertlj mni 

Whn aeet by HenTen'a fret feror ia ophdd.** 
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llie leading points of Calvinistic 
doctrine could hardly be in the limits 
of a sonnet more clearly and compre- 
hensively stated. Devotional medita- 
tion inclines the heart to God ; bat the 
s oul is powerless even to w orsliip^ ex* 

Cept in BlJ ^clli mW?'"^ ^'^ ft^^^ '? ftnal^lorfl 

to tin nn hT fraalir miTaii mman By 



this means only can man make sure his 
election. To strive after virtue is nse- 

Ig sjo tlie^non^^Tegty flfififhg that miin 

can safely mn his coarse only in pro- 
portion as he has received the favor of 
Ood. 

Again, in the following sonnet will 
be remarked a tone of tlionght and 
style of phrase perfectly congenial to 
modem devotional feeling of what is 
termed the evangelical school; while 
it is assuredly not sach as would meet 
the approval of orthodox members of 
either the Soman Oatholio or Anglo- 
Catholic churches : 
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"QBUido dal taoM, H cni tIto tpIeiidoM 
' RcBde U petio Mel lieto • •ienro, 
K dinolTe pfr STUU H ghiaceio duro^ 
Gh« tormit li gelft intorno al eore, 

Bnlo ai M l«npt dd poMento urdore 
Older delle mie eolpe U muito oecun^ 
B TeflUrmi in qad paoio il chiaio e puro 
DeiU primft iDDOoeau e primo amore. 

B MbbcB eon wmto e Ada chiare 
Serro quel raggio ; egH 6 aeiro e sottila, 
8i eh' mi baaso pcnsier to aeaceia e adegWL 

Ond* ei ratio ten rola; io meiU e grare 
Rimango, e 1 prego efae d' ogni ombra rilo 
Mi ipogli, aeeid pltt preato a me aen Tegna."* 

Which maj be thng, with tolerable 
accmnejr, rendered into English : — 

« Wben by «fa{li|jii>hoae UTinij!x9/bolh 
And>7 to faithfol boooma doth impart^ 
The indnralod iea, anrand the heart _ ^^ 
So often gntho'd, ia diaaotred throng grae^ 

Beneath thai Meaaed ndianoe ftom ahore 
Falla from ma the dark mantle of mj afai; 
Bndden I aland forth pure and ndiant in 
The gath of pilmni Imooenoi and loTO. 

And Ihongh I atrivo with look and Inity kv 
1^ kaep thai rajT, ao anbae 'tia and epj, 
9f OM tow IhongiM 'tie Beared and pnl to iiglhk 

flnilMllftwima. I to aennwtof pUgiil 
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Remato, and pray, thai he from baae alloj 
Xaj porge me, ao the light oome eooner back to ma.** 

Here, in addition to the ^ points of 
doctrine ^ laid down in tho previous 
sonnet, we have that of s adden an d in- 
stantaneous^^on vcr|ij?»g ^and sanfftifi^ra- 
tiisoX^and that witliont any aid from 
sacrament, altar, or priest 

Similar thouglits are again expressed 
in the next sonnet selected, which in 
Signor Visconti's edition immediately 
follows Uie preceding : — 

*8piego per toI, mia Inee, indamo V ale^ 
Prima ehe '1 caldo roalro iotemo rento 
M' apra V aere d' intorno, ora eh* to aento 
Yineer da nnoTo ardir Tantioo male; 

ChA ginnga aU' toflnito opra mortato 
Opra Toatra ^, Signor, che in nn nrnmeato 
La pnd frr dcgna; ch' io da me parento 
Di eader eol penaier qnaad* ei pih, aaleii 

Bramo qncU' taTiaibU ehiaro Inme, 
Che fbga denea nebbto; e qneU' aeeean 
Seerato lamma, eh' ogni gel oonaumak 

Dnde pel, agombra dal terren eoatune^ 
Tntto al dirine amor r anlma inteea 
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Thus done into English : 

•>FMliiig new force to conqiicr primal nn, 

My light, until the air around shall be 

Hade desr for me hj thj warm breath within. 

Thai mortal worki ehould reach the infinite 
Is thy work. Lord ! For in a moment thou 
Canst gire them worth. Left to myself I know 
*Hj thought would fall, when at ito utmost height 

I tong for that dear ndianee fh>m abore 
That puto to flight all eloud ; and that bright flame 
Which seeret burning warms thafroiM aonl; 

So thai set free ftom trery mortal aim, 
And alt intent alone on hearenlj lore, 
She fliea wtth stronger pinion towards her goal" 

In the following lines, which form the 
oonclosion of a sonnet, in which she 
has heen saying that QoA does not per- 
mit that any pure heart should be con- 
cealed from His all-seeing eye '* by the 
fraud or force of others, " we have a 
Tery remarkable bit of such heresy on 
the vital point of the confessional, as 
has been sufficient to consign more 
than one victim to the stake : — 
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"Securi del sno doles e giusto impero, 
Noa come il primo padre e la aua donna, 
Dobbiam del nostro error biasimare altrul ; 
Xa con la speme acccsa e dolor ?ero 
, Aprir dentro, pamanJo oUra la fffmna 
I/alU nadri a acio atUwn iui," 

The underlined words, *^ passando 
oltra la gonna," literally, " passing be- 
yond the gown,** though tlio sense ap- 
pears to be unmistakable, are yet suf- 
ficiently obscure and unobvions, and 
tlie phrase sufficiently far-fetched, to 
lead to the suspicion of a wish on the 
part of the writer in .some degree to 
veil her meaning. *• Tliat in the cnptain^s 
but a choleric word, which in the soldier 
is foul blasphemy." And the high- 
born Colonna lady, tlie intimate friend 
of cardinals and princes, might write 
much with impunity which would have 
been perilous to less lofty heads. But 
the sentiment in tin's very remarkable 
passage implies an attack on one of 
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Rome's tonderest and sorest points. In 
English the lines run thus :— 

•« Conflding in Hit jnit and gentle iwtj 

VTe ftlioiild not dare, Ifte Adwn tod bis wife, 
Ob otber'iUcki our proper blame to Ity; 
Dot with newklndlcd hope and unfeigned griei; 

Again, in tlie conclusion of another 
sonnet, in which she has been speaking 
of Uie benefits of Christ's death, and of 
the necessity of a " soprannatural di vina 
fede** for the receiving of them, she 
writes in language very similar to that 
of many a modem advocate of ** free in- 
spiration,** and which must have been 
distasteful to the erudite clergy of the 
dominant hierarchy, as follows :— 

•• i^ di' iTii aol iD Inl le loci flseSf 
VoB qW eh* Inteae meglio» o ohe pih 
Yolami in t«m» in eiel larii beato. 
b carta qoeeU legge non li ecriMe; 
]|a 000 la ftampa eoa nei oor pargato 
Col fcoo deir a«ir OeaA r Impwiifc- 
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In English : — 

' He who hath flied on Chriit alone hit q rea, 
Jioi ne Who beat hath nndcritood, orread 
llMtejBrt^l^'ToTunres/iHaOtcB^^^^ bUaa 

For'not on papor dlidf ITe'wriGrUil W*f ""^^ 
Bal printed it on expwgated hearta 
Stamped with tiie flio of Jeaua' holj hnro." 



In another remarkable sonnet, she 
gives expression to the prevailing feel- 
ing of the pressing necessity for Cliurch 
reform, joined to a marked declaration 
of belief in the doctrine of Papal infal- 
libility ; a doctrine, which by its tena- 
cious hold on the Italian mind, contrib 
uted mainly to extinguish the sudden 
straw blaze of reforming tendencies 
throughout Italy. Tlie lines run as fol- 
lows : — 



'^Teggio d» alga e di flngo oMl it 

Pietn, la rete toa, Che ae qoalohe onda 
IN Itaor r aaaale o iatomo oireoada» 
PMria apeiMni, e a riaohio aadar la baiMi 
lia qoal, Mm ooaM.i«ol kfgieni e 
Bom 'Itarbalo 
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M* is poppft 6*0 pron, all* vm • all' ■Itm iponda 

fi* gnw9 02 ch' A ipvii periglio Tare*. 
B too boon SQceeMor, eA' a/to m^i^M 

JHnUamenU tUttCf • eor • awno 

llora tormito per eondiirla ft porto. 
lift oontra U Tolcr sno ntto •' oppone 

L' altnii malizift; onde clucttD •' 4 aeeort^ 

Gh' cgU MBift '1 too ftlato ftdopra in tum." 

Which may bo thus read in English 
blank vcne, giving not very poeticallj, 
bat with tolerable fidelity, the Bonse of 
the original : — 

^ With mud Mid wecdj growth m fool I aea 
Tbj net, Peter, that shoald aaj wftTe 
Aaaail it from withoui or trouble it, 
II might be rended, and lo riek the ihip. 

fbr now thj bari^ no more, aa eni, ikima ligfai 
With faToting breeiea o*er the troubled aen i 
Bat labora b«nhen*d w from item to aten, 
That danger menaeea the eoone it ateera. 

Th J good B oec ea aor, hg dirtd dtem 
Qr/rvvM<MM <M» wtth heart and hand 
Aaaidnow alrivca to bring it to the port 

Bat apite hia otriring hb faitent ia feUed 
Btjr elhef'e evil. So that all hnve aeen 

That withoot flU ftna theab he ttrlYia la tiiib* 

The lofty pretensions of the Bishop 
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of JBome, which onr poetess, with all 
her reforming aspirations, goes ont of 
her way to declare and maintain in the 
phrase of the above sonnet marked by 
italics, were dear to the hearts of Itnl- 
fans. It may be, tliat an antsgonistic 
bias, arising from feelings equally be- 
yond the limite of the religions qncstion, 
helped to add acrimony to the attacks 
of the transalpine reformers. Bnt there 
can be no donbt, that Italian self-love 
was active in rendering distasteful to 
Italians a doctrine, whose effect would 
be to pull down Rome from her position 
as capital of Uio Cliristian world, and 
no longer permit an Italian ecclesiastic 
to issue his lofty decrees *< Urbi et 
Orhi." And tliose best acquainted 
with the Italian mind of tliat period, as 
evidenced by its literature, and illustrat- 
ed by its still-existing tendencies and 
prejudices, will most appreciate the ex- 
tent to which such feelings unquestioii- 
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ably operated in preventing the refor- 
mation from taking root, and bearing 

fruit in Italy. 

Tiio readers of the foregoing aonnets, 
even those who are familiar with the 
language of the original, will probably 
have wondered at tlie greatness of the 
poetical reputation, which was built 
out of such materials. It is but fair, 
however, to tiie poetess to state, that 
tlio citations have been selected, rather 
with the view of decisively proving 
tliese ProtestanHewnngs^o^^^ 
wh ich haveliecn so eagerljr denied, and 
ofillustretinglthe tone of Italian Prot- 
estant feeling at that period, than of 
presenting the most favorable speci- 
mens of her poetry. However fitly de- 
votional feeling may be clothed in 
poetry of the highest order, controver* 
sial divinity is not a happy subject for 
veise. And Yittoria, on the comparap 
tively nuns occasions, when she permits 
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herself to escape from the considera- 
tion of disputed dogma, can make a 
nearer approach to true poetry of 
thought and expression. 

In tlie following sonnet, it is curious 
to observe how tlie expression of the 
grand and simple sentiment of perfect 
trust in tlie will and intentions of the 
omnipotent Creator, which, in tlie first 
eight lines, rises into something like 
poetry, becomes fiattened and debased 
into the most prosaic doggrel, as soon 
as the author, recollecting the contro 
verBies raging round her on the subject, 
bethinks her of the necessity of duly 
defining the theological virtue of 
" Faith," as being of that sort fit for the 
production of works. 

Baggio al aio M di qMU« tnirato Ad«^ 
Ch' oprm aol ptr mbot, dob par mwoidt^ 

Oado ngMliMiU U too folff glU euBl 
Dtl dolw ImU loo p«Ma ebt MBMo 
Katoir MB p«M^ Mii liMfB t Midi 




Pw bnoB «|wuii' ode, • per bel qnmnto Tedo, 
' Per largo U eiel, qnaad' ei ei mostr* ATtrOb 
8e chieder gniU ell* nmil lenro lice, 

QnesU Icdo Torrei, cbc UltutrA, aocende^ 

B pMoe r ■lim sol di lome Tero. 
Cob qucoto in parte il gnn Telor i* intende, 

Qm piaata e ferma in noi I* alta radice, 

Qual reode i fmtU a lui tuiti d'amore." 

Which may be thns rendered : — 

"OranC to mj heart a pore freal^aj^OJ^irdr - 

M 4*^|| u^^4 >«^t f.»*K ^f^ich makea tb j will 

lU be8t4oTed law, and seeka it to fulfil 
For lovt alone, not looking for reward ; — 

That laith, which deema no ill can come from thea^ 
Boihnnbly tmata, that, rightlj nnderstood 
All that BMela ^e or ear ia fair and good, 
Aad Hearen'a lore oft in prayen refoaed can aaa. 

And if thy handmaid might prefer a anit, 
I woold that faith poaaeaa that flji^athe heart, 
And feeda the aool with the(^etigB» alone; 

I aeaa harebj, that mighty poi^erffi paii, 
Which plaata and atrengthena in na the deep root, 
¥nm whkh all frnito of hnre for him are growB.** 

In the following sonnet, which is 
one ofsereral dictated bj tlie same 
mood of feeling, the more subjective 
tone of her thought affords ns an anto- 
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bio^phical glimpse of her state of 
mind on religions subjects. We find. 

.mb,bed had f«led to give her peace 
of nnnd That comfortable secJStjr, 
. •"** -"doubting satisfied tnuiquiUity 
procured for the mas. of her orthod« 
con emporanos, by the due performance 
of their fasts, vigils, penitences, &c. 

w«enot.tt«nedforyittoriabya;«ed 
which requ^ed her, a, she here tell. 

M, to stifle the .nggestion. of her 
■on. 



«""• -I ddk fed. pMX., etote *^ 

f;^»«»^ "Ml Bwi pa e«|«e. • Tw^ 

BwAbe fiMr di qsMU Tdie faMM* 
D« wno. Tirtoto alMto • q,|ato. 

▼««o I iilid dtl iol, «»,g, r"^ 
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B5m..«« bob mtn fat qucUa lno« TMi 

EngliAed as follows :— 

And I w"— f«MOB waged •ucccMfal wtf , 
Thea irtlh • dUTerent spirit ioaring far 
rd iy m worid'a Tam4^«3t«* j?^^^ 

Tbea aoMlBg thought ^wing ^naM t ll W 
AnnaA by a hopa no longer Tain or frau 
Far from the madnaaa of this earthly t^ 
Led hy tme rirtue towafda iU natlTO aUca. 

Thai better afan la ever In my aightp 

OCM^a eilaleiioe; bol not yet 'tia mtaa 
To apeed anre-lboted on the happy way. 

ffig- mt Am riaing aon and cowing day 
•-TiMTlwt enter not the eouru mrma 
Wboaa holy portato lend to paffcetU^Wi* 

A tonch of similar feeling may be 
obserred also in the following sonnet, 
united with more of poeUcal feeling 
and expression. Indeed, this sonnet 
may be offered as a speeimen of the 
anther's happiest efforts :— 

p«rlheotluM»M 



Sieno, e gii ombroaf Tell aperti e tola 
Dalla diTina luce e flamma ardente. 

E ae ftvdda ed oaenra o ancor la mente, 
Pur aon tntti i penaieri at del riTolti; 
K par che dentro in gran aileniio aaooiti 
Un anon, che aol ncll* anima ai aente; 

Ediee ; Non temer, chd Tenne al mondo 
Ocaik d' etenM ben largo anipio mare, - 
Per ftr Icggiero ogni graroao pondo. 

Sempre aon 1* onde aoe plu doici e chiare 
A chi eon nmli barea in quel gran fbndo 
Dell* alto ana bont4 al laaeia andara." 

If the reader, who is able to form a 
judgment of (he poetical merit of this 
sonnet only from the subjoined transla- 
tion, should fail to find in it any thing 
to justify the opinion that has been ex- 
pressed of it, he is entreated to believe 
that the fault is that of the translator, 
who can promise only that the sense 
has been faithfully rendered : — 

*'Oftllmaa to Ood throngfa froat and dond I go 
Forlight and wamth to break my kj chain, 
And pierce and rend my rdla of doubt In twaia 
WHh hia dirlneat lore, and radiant glow. 
A^ If iqr aonl att oaM and dark below 

1»* 
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Tet all her lonpngs (Ixed on heaTen remtin ; 
Aad MeiM abe 'mid deep iilenoe to a ilraia 
To listen, which the soul alone can knovr,— 
' Baring, Fear nought! for Jesns came on earth,— 
Jesus of endless jojs the wide deep sea. 
To ease each hear/ load of mortal birth. 
His waters erer clearest, sweetest be 
To him, who in a lonelj bark drifts forth, 
0« hia gnat deeps of goodness trustfnil//' 

It will probably bo admitted, that 
tho foregoing extracts from Yittoria 
Colonna's poetry, if they do not enlBce 
to give tho onth'ne of the entire fabric 
of her reh'gioas faith, yet abundantly 
proTe, that she mnst be classed among 
the Protestant and reforming party of 
her ag^ and country, rather than 
among the orthodox Catholics, their 
opponents. Tho passages quoted all 
bear moro or less directly, on a few 
special points of doctrine, as do also tho 
great bulk of her religious poems. But 
these points are precisely those on which 
the reforming moToment was based, 
the cardinal points of difference be- 



tween tlie parties. Il,ey involve ex- 
actly those doctrines which Rome, on 
inature examination and reflection, 
nghtly found to be fatally incompatible 
with her system. For the dominant 
party at Trent were assuredly wiser in 
their generation than such children of 
light, as the good Contarini, who 
dreamed that a purified Papacy was 
possible, and that Rome might still be 
Ronie, after its creed had been thus 
modified. Caraffa and Ghislieri, Popes 
Panl 17 and Pi„s V, and thdr L 
quisitors knew very clearly better. 

It IS, of course, natural enough, that 
tho points of doctrine then new and 
disputed, tiie points respecting which 
the poetess differed from tho majority 
of the world around her, and which 
must have been tiie subject of her 
special meditation, sliould occupy also 
the most prominent position in her 
wntmgB. Tet it is remarkable, that in 
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BO largo a mass of poetry on exclusively 
religious tliemcs, there should be found 
hardly a thought or sentiment on topics 
of practical morality. The title of 
** RifM Mere e mardh'' prefixed by 
VisconU to this porUon of Vittoria's 
writings, is wholly a misnomer. If 
tliese sonnets furnish the materials for 
forming a tolerably accurate notion of 
her scheme of theology, our estimate 
of her views of morality must be sought 

elsewhere. 

Tliere is every reason to feel satisfied, 
both from such records as we have of 
her life, and from tlie perfecUy agreeing 
testimony of her contemporai-ies, tbat 
the tenor of her own life and conduct 
was not only blameless, but marked by 
the consistent exercise of many noble 
▼irtnes. But, much as we hear from 
the kmentations of preachers of the 
habitual tendency of human conduct to 
fall short of human professions, the op- 








posite phenomena exhibited by men, 
whose intuitive moral sense is superior 
to the teaching derivable from their 
ereed, is perhaps quite as common. 
Tliat band of eminent men, who were 
especially known as tlie muintaincrs 
and defenders of tbe peculiar tenets 
held by Yittoria, were nnqhcstionably 
in all respects the best and noblest of 
their age and country. Yet tlicir creed 
was assuredly an immoral one. And 
in the rare passages of our poetesses 
writings, in which a glimpse of moral 
theory can be discerned, the low and 
and unenlightened nature of it is such, 
as to prove, that the heaven-taught 
heart reached purer heights than tlie 
creed*taught intelligence could attain. 
What could be worse, for instance, 
than the morality of the following con- 
clusion of a sonnet, in which she has 
been lamenting the blindness of those 
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who sacrifice eternal blies for the sake 
of worldly pleaBores. 
• She write* : — 

"FbicM Inal per BAlan ora gli MinoiA, 
E dtl ben per ngioo piteer ora haiiiio^ 
AbUaa AlmM di Dto giMlo ^kmonr 

In Englbh : — 

** Binee erfl bj iti nitnre pains them not, 
Vor good for iti own proper sake dctlgbti, 
Let them el least hare righteous fear of God.** 

8he appears incapable of understand- 
ing, that no fear of Ood conld in any 
wise avail to improve or profit hinii 
who has no aversion from evil, and no 
love for good. She does not perceive, 
that to bcnlcate so godless a fear of 
6od| is to make the Creator a mere 
bngbear for polioe purposes ; and that 
a theoiy of Deity eonstrncted on this 
basis would become a degrading de- 
monolatiy 1 
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Vittoria Colonna has survived in 
men's memory as a poetess. But she 
is far more interesting to tlie historical 
student, who would obtain a full un- 
derstanding of that wonderful sixteenth 
century, as a Protestant Her Liglily 
gifted and richly cultivated intelligence, 
her great social position, and above all, 
her close intimacy with the eminent 
men who strove to set on foot an Italian 
reformation which should not be in- 
compatible with the Papacy, make the 
illustration of her religions opinions a 
matter of no slight historical interest. 
And the bulk of the citations from her 
works lias accordingly been selected 
with this view. But it is fair to her 
reputation to give one sonnet at least, 
chosen for no other reason than its 
merit 

Tlie following, written apparently on 
the annirersary of our Saviour's cruci- 
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fizkm, IB certainly one of the beit, if 
not the beet in the collection :— 

« OH aBgA cl*^ "^ fC'*" ^'^^ InBDito 
Bnmaii oniioflHr penow morte, 

AccidnelUcelMte empire* oorte 

K«n lispl^^ lltwTo, Che llelgiior, gndlMi 
PtaDge r eottak BMMlre « g«^ •»**"*• 
Ch' •• figll iaoi del ciel chluee le porte; 
E Che due men p1ig»te or elcno ecorte 
Dtt ridunM ftl eernmlo per lei ■merrito. 

AwMde H iol to"» Wgwto •^'|*^» . 

SiMtsMisiiMieiTiTi; eprwieiliiioiitl; 

Semlltatemendel; turbenei T eegfit > 
ptaafOB gll iplrtl, tl noetfOBMl el piwittf 

U ttomo BOD pUnie, e pur pUngwtlo ■•OV*' 

Of which the following is an inade- 
quate hnt tolerably faithfnl transla. 
tlon:— 

m tbt Mg^ to elend Wm pivftivt d» 

UHM tbit day » P^^*^.^*^*!.^!^ 
Leit In the be«?eoly meiidwi* or tte *y 

The •errtiit be more fawed O**" J^l* ^^ ^ 
We tMli-i aoUNr wiepe the deed, tfito dej 

'^rfiiKthtiit..orheeTe.2l-iW 
Weepetheiwof' — •-■•— ^- -•—■«*«»"■ 
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Sefiodi the pelhyftom whieh ehe made man atr^. 
The auD his erer-lrariiing raj doth Tell ; 

Earth and skj tremble; ocean quakca amain, 

And BMuataina gape, and liring roeka are tenu 
The Sends, on watch for human e?tt, wall 

The added weight of their rcetraining chain. 

Xaa onlj weepe not; yet wee weeping bom." ' 

As the previons extracts from the 
works of Yittoria have been, as has 
been stated, selected principally with a 
view to prove her Protestantism, it is 
fair to observe, that there are several 
sonnets addressed to tlie Virgin Mary, 
and some to various Saints, from which 
(thongh they are wholly free from any 
allnsion to the grosser superstitions that 
Bome encourages her faithfnl disciples 
to connect with these personages), it is 
vet dear that the writer believed in the 

value of ssjntlx. injt®^^^^^'^ ^^ ^^ 
throne of grace. It is iJso worth re- 

marking, that she nowhere betrays the 
smallest oonsciousness that she is dif- 
fering in opinion flom fhe reoogniaed 

18 
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tenets of the Church, unless it befound, 
as was before suggested, in an occa- 
sional obscurity of phrase, which seems 
open to tlie suspicion of having been 
intentional. The great majority of 
these poems, however, were in all prob- 
ability composed before the Church 
had entered on her new career of per- 
secution. And as regards the ever- 
recurring leading point of ^'justifica- 
tion by grace," it was impossible to say 
exactly how far it was orthodox to go 
in the statement of this tenet, until 
Home had finally decided her doctrine 
by the decrees of the Council of Trent. 
One other remark, which will hardly 
fail to suggest itself to the modern 
reader of Vittoria's poetry, may 1m • 
added respecting these once celebrated 
and entliusiastically received works. 
There is not to be discovered through- 
out tlie whole of them one spark of 
Italian, or patriotic feeling. Th« ab- 










sence of any such, must, undoubtedly, 
be regarded only as a confirmation of 
the fact asserted in a previous chapter, 
that no sentiment of the kind was then 
known in Italy. In that earlier portion 
of her works, which is occupied almost 
exclusively with her husband's praises, 
it is hardly possible that the expression 
of such feelings should have found no 
place, had tliey existed in her mind. 
But it is a curious instance of tlie degree 
to which even the better intellects of 
an age are blinded by, and made sub- 
servient to, the tone of feeling and 
habits of thought prevalent around 
them, that it never occurs to this pure 
and lofty-minded Vittoria, in celebrat- 
ing the prowess of her hero, to give a 
thought to the cause for which he was 
drawing the sword. To prevail, to be 
the stronger, ''to take great cities,^' 
" to rout the foe," appears to be all 
that her beau ideal of heroism required. 
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Wrong 18 done, and the strong-band- 
ed doer of it admired, the moral sense 
is* bl anted bj the cowardlj worship of 
snccessi and might takes from right the 
suffrages of the feeble, in the nineteenth 
as in the sixteenth centnrj. Bat the 
contemplation of the total absence from 
soch a mind as that of Yittoria Oolonnai 
of all recognition of a right and a wrong 
in such matters, fiimishes highly in- 
structiye eyidence of the realitj of the 
moral progress mankind has achieved. 







CHAPTER Vni. 



B«l«ni to Ban*.— ]f«r great np*itolioa.— Friradiblp wttl 
MtekMl Anffekk— Madia of thto period.— Renaral to Or^ 
▼leto.~TMt from Laca CoatlW.— Iler detormlaaMan Bot 
to qalt tba Cboreb.— FraMcaeo dX>laDda.— Hla rveonl of 
aaarmaUoat with Yittoria.— TIttoria at Titorbo.— Infla- 
oneoof Caffdiaal Poto oa kar mlad.— I^att latan to 1 



YrrroRiA arrived in Rome from Fer- 
rara in all probability abont the end 
of the jear 1537. She was now in the 
zenith of her reputation. The learned 
and elegant Bcnibo ■ writes of her, tliat 
he considered her poetical jndgment as 
sound and authoritative as that of the 
greatest masters of the art of song. 

oibai (^aNk ?aL HL p^ ML 
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Guidiccioiiii tlie poetical Bishop of 
F668ombronc, and of Paul IIFs ablest 
diplomatists, declares * that the ancient 
^loiy of Tuscany had altogether pass- 
ed into Latium in her person; and 
sends her sonnets of his own, with 
earnest entreaties that she will point 
out the faults of them. Veronica 
Gambanii herself a poetess, of merit 
perhaps not inferior to that of Yittoriai 
professed herself her most ardent ad- 
mirer, and engaged Rinaldo Corso to 
write the commentary on her poems, 
which he executed as we have seen. 
Bernardo Tasso made her the subject 
of several of his poems. Giovio dedi- 
cated to her his life of Pescara, and 
Ca^inal Pompeo Colonna his book on 
^ The Praises of Women ; " and Con- 
tarini paid her the far more remarkable 
compliment of dedicating to her 
work « On Free WilL" 



1 



Paul III was, as Maratori says,« by no 
means well disposed towards the Colon- 
na family. Yet Vittoria must have 
had influence with tlie haughty and 
severe old Famese. For both Bembo, 
and Fregoso, the Bishop of Naples, have 
taken occasion to acknowledge that 
they owed tlieir promotion to the pur- 
ple in great measure to her. 

But the most noteworthy event of 
this period of Vittoria's life, was the 
commencement of her acqaaintance 
with Michael Aiujj^^ Tliat 

while Jiifijioatfias wAJi in her 47th. The 



acquaintanoeshipgrow rapidljTinto a 
close and durable friendship, which 
lasted during tlie remainder of Vitto- 
ria's life. It was a friendship emi- 
nently honorable to both of them. 
Kidiael Angclo was a man whose in^ 
fluence on his age was felt and ao- 

• viMsaii, p^ ua 



U ftiTother qnarter of a century. He 
i^ a C fon«ed by nature, and a^ 

zTay'i^buuat^^jtrJiffro 

hi. conte.npor«i«. "jj^^^, moulded 

r4rtota:«XVlo»an; 
by them— not a ■""",. /„]f^5oncen- 

If SSi« tapMlinent iinp.dimeii» 
J ♦*. Yet the strong and wngiy 
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moulded into new form bj contact with 
that of the comparatively youthful 



/^ The religions portion of tlie great 
f artist's nature had scarcely shaped out 
V for itself any more defined and sub- 
stantial form of expression tlian a wor- 
ship of the beautiful in spirit as well 
as in matter. By Yittanahe was made 
a jdevo«t-€9iristifm^ The change is 
strpnglyjtnadsed jn his poetry ; and in 
several passages of the poems, four or 
five in numberi addressed to her, he 
attributes it entire ly to her influence.' 
Some silly stuff has been written by 
very silly writers, by way of imparting 
the ** interesting " character of a hdU 
pasiUm^ more or less platonic, to this 
friendship between fhe sexagenarian 
artist and the immaculate Colonna. 
No argument is necessary to indicate 
the utter abeurdity of an idea which 
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implies a thorough ignorance of the 
pereona in question, of the circnm- 
stances of their friendship, and of all 
that remains on record of what passed 
between them, Mr. Harford, whose 
«* Life of Michael Angelo " has been 
already qnoted, was permitted, he says, 
to hear read the letters from Vittoria 
to her friend, which are preserved in 
that oolleotion of papers and memo- 
rials of tlie great artist, which forms 
the most treasured possession of his 
descendants ; * and he gives the follow- 
ing account of them : ' 

^^They are five in number; and 
there is a sixth, addressed by her to a 
friend, which relates to Michael An* 
gelo. Two of these letters refer in 
very grateful terms to die fine draw- 
ings hjS had been making for her, and 
to which she alludes with admiration. 
Another glances with deep interest at 
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the devout senUments of a sonnet, 
which it appears he liad sent for her 

P®'«w^ Another tells him in 

playful terms that his duties as archi- 
tect of St Pcter^B, and her own to the 
youtliful inmates of the convent of St. 
Catherine at Viterbo, admit Dot of 
their frequently exchanging lettem. 
This must have been written just a 
year before her death, which occurred 
in 1647. Michael Angelo became 
architect of St Peter's in 1646. Tliese 
letters are written with the most per- 
fect ease, in a firm, strong hand ; but 
there ia not a ayllnhln in, anjiaf Uiem 

The period of Vittoria's stay in Bonie 
on this occasion must have been a 
pleasant one. The acknowledged lead- 
er of die best and most intellecrual 
■ociety in that city ; surrounded by a 
company of gifted and high-minded 
men, bound to her and to each other 




by that moit intimate and ennobling of 
all ties, the common profeseion ot a 
higher, nobler, purer theory of life 
than that which preTailed around 
them, ami a common membership of 
what mi^t almoit be called a select 
church within a church, whoee prin- 
ciple! and teaching ita diaciplea hoped 
to »ee rapidly spreading and benefi- 
cially triamphant; dividing her time 
between her relipous duties, her liter- 
tiy occupations, and conversation wiUi 
■well-lored and well-anderstood friends ; 
—Vittoriacan hardly have been still tor- 
mented by temptations to commit sui- 
cide. Tet in a medal (track in her honor 
It tiiii pwiod of her life, the last of the 
Miiea engraved for Tisconti's edition 
of her works, the reTerM repreaents a 
phosniz on her funeral pile gating on 
the nn, wMo tiio flames are rtmng 
BTOond her. The obverse has a bust 
of the poeteas, showing the features a 
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good deal changed in the course of the 
six or seven years wlii'.>h had elapsed 
since the execution of that silly Pyra- 
mns and Thisbe medal mentioned in a 
previous chapter, thougli still regular 
and well formed. Tlie tendency to 
fatness, and to a comfortable-looking 
double diin, is considerably increased. 
She wears a singularly unbeooming 
head-dress of plaited linen, «tting close 
to and covering the entire head, with 
long pendants at the sides falling over 
the shoulders. 

Hiese pleasant Boman daj-s were, 
however, destined to be of brief dnra- 
tion. They were cat short, strange as 
the statement may seem, by the impo- 
sition <tf an increased tax npon salL 
For when Paul III resorted, in 1688, 
to that always odious and omel means 
of pillaging his people, Ascanio Co- 
lonna maintained that, by virtue of 
some ancient privil^;e, die new tax 
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^nld not be levied on his estAtes. The 
pontifical tax-gatherera imprieoned cor- 
t«n of hig TttasalB for refuEing to paj ; 
wlierenpon Auanio assembled liig re- 
tunen, made a raid into the Campagna, 
and droTe off a large number of cattle.' 
Tbe Pope lost no time in gathering Bn 
army ot ten thonsand men, and " war 
vaa declared " between the Bovcreign 
and tlie Oolonna. The varying fortnnes 
of thii **war'' have been narrated in 
detail hj more than one historian.* 
Unch mtscfaief was done, and a great 
deal of miserj occasioned by both the 
contending parties. But at length the 
forces of the Sovereign got the better 
of those of his TSBsal, and the principal 
fortresses of the Colonna were taken, 
and their fortificatious ordered to be 
nsed. 
It was in consequence of these mie* 
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fortunes, and of that remarkable " soli- 
darity '» whicli, as has been before ob- 
served, ouited in tlioso days the ntein- 
bors of a family in Uieir fortunes and 
reverses, tliat Vittoria quitted Rome, 
probably towards the end of IMO, and 
retired to Orvieto. But Uie loss of 
their briglitest ornament was a mis- 
fortune which the highest circles of 
Roman society could not submit to 
patiently. Manyoftliemostinfluentlal 
penionagee at Paul lU.'s court visited 
the eelebratdd exile at Orvieto, and suc- 
ceeded ere long in obtaining her re- 
tom to Rome aAar a very short ab- 
sence.* And we accordingly find her 
again in the eternal city in theAoimsL 
of 1641. ^^^ 

Ihere is a letter written by Loea 
Contile,' the Sieneee historiao,dranistist 
and poet, in which he speaks of a visit 
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faehad paid to Vittoria in Rome in tliat 
month. She asked hiin, he vritee, for 
DcwB of Fra Bernardino (Ochino), and 
on bis replying that he had left behind 
him at Hiian the highest reputation for 
Tirtoe and holiness, she answered, " God 
grant that he so pereevere 1 " 

On tills passage of Lnca Contile's 
letter, Vieconti and others have built a 
long argument in proof of Yittoria's 
orthodozj. It IB qnite clear, they say, 
that she already saspected and lament- 
ed Ochino's progress towards heresy, 
and thns indicates her own aversion to 
aaght that might lead to separation 
fliom the church of Kome. It would 
btt difficult, however, to show that the 
simple phrase in question had neces- 
sarily any such meaning. Bat any 
dispute on this point is sJtogether nu- 
gatory ; tar it may be at once admitted 
that Yittorta did not qnit, and in _^1 
probabili^ would not under any oir. 
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cnmstonces have qnitted, ttie com- 
munion of the Qiureh. And if this 
i« all that her Romanist hiographen 
wish to maintain, they unquestionably 
are correct in their statements. She 
acted in this respect in conformity with 
the conduct of tlie majority of those 
eminent men whose disciple and friend 
she was during so many yeare. And 
the final extinction of the reforroatoiy 
movement in luly was in great meas- 
ure due precisely to the fact, that con- 
formity to Rome wa% dearer to most 
Julian minds than tlie independent as- 
sertion of their own opinions. It may 
be freely granted, tliat tliere is every 
reason to enppose that it would liave 
been so to Ytttoria, had she not been 
BO fortunate aa to die before her pecu- 
liar tenets were bo definitively con- 
demned as to make it necessary for her 
to choose between abandoning them or 
abandoning Rome. Bat sorely all the 
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interest which belongs to tlie qncstion 
of her religions opinions consists in the 
fact that she, like the majority of the 
best minds of her country and age, as- 
suredly held doctrines which Rome dis- 
covered and declared to be incompatible 
with her creed. 

A more agreeable record of Vittoria*s 
presence in Rome at this time, and an 
interesting glimpse of the manner in 
which many of her hours were passed, 
18 to be found in the papers left by one 
Francesco d' Olanda,' a Portuguese 
painter, who was then in the eternal 
city. He had been introduced, he tells 
us, by the kindness of Messer Lattan- 
rio Tol^mei of Siena to the Marehesa 
do Pescara, and also to Michael An- 
gelo; and he has recorded at length 
aeveral conTersations between tliese, 
and two or three other members of 
their eodoty, in which he took part 
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Tlie object of his notes appears to linve 
been chiefly to preserve tlie opinions 
expressed by tlie great Florentine 
on subjects connected with the arts. 
And it must be admitted, that the con- 
versation of the eminent personages 
mentioned, as recorded by the Portu- 
gnese painter, appears, if judged by 
the standard of nineteenth century no- 
tions, to have been wonderfully dull 
and flat 

Tlie record is a very curious one even 
in this point of view. It is interesting 
to measure the distance between what 
was considered first-rate conversation 
in 1640, and what would be tolcrafod 
among intelligent people in 1860. Hie 
good-old-times admirers, who would 
have us believe that tl)e ponderous 
erudition of past generations is dis- 
tasteful to us, only by reason of the 
touch-and-go butterfly frivolonsness of 
the modem mind, are in error. The 
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long diflconnee which ehanned a six- 
teenth century aadienoe, are to us in- 
tolerably boring, because tliey are 
filled with platitudes ;— with facts, in- 
ferences, wd speculations, that is, 
which have passed and repassed through 
the popular mind, till they have as* 
Butned the appearance of self-evident 
truths and fundamental axioms, which 
it is loss of time to spend words on. 
And time has so wonderfully risen 
in Talue I And tliough there are more 
tlian ever men whose discourse might 
be instmctire and profitable to their 
associates, the universality of the habit 
of reading prevents conversation from 
being turned into a lecture. Tliose who 
have matter worth communicating, can 
do so more effectually and to a larger 
audience by means of tlie pen ; and 
those willing to be instructed, can make 
themselves masters of the thoughts of 
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others far more satisfactorily by the 
medium of a book. 

But the external circumstances of 
these conversations, noted down for us 
by Francesco d'OIanda, give us an 
amusing peep iirto the literary life of 
the Boman world three hundred years 
ago. 

It was one Sunday afternoon that the 
Portuguese artist went to call on Mcs- 
ser Lattanzio Tolemei, nephew of tl^o 
cardinal of that name. Hie servants 
told him, that tlieir master was in the 
church of San Silvestro, at Monte 
Cavallo, in company with the Mar- 
chesa di Pescara, for the purpose of 
hearing a lecture on the Epistles of 
St. Paul, from a certain Friar Ambrose 
of Sien^ Maestro Francesco lortt no 
time in following his friend thither. 
And '< as soon as the reading and the 
interpretations of it were over,** the 
Marchesa tuminir to the stramrar. anil 
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inviting liim to sit beside her, said ; " If 
I am not mistaken, Francesco d'Olanda 
woald better like to hear Michael 
Angelo preach on painting, than to 
listen to Friar Ambrose's lecture.'* 

Wherenpon tlie painter, "feeling 
himself piqued,*' assures the lady that 
he can take interest in other matters 
than painting, and that however will- 
ingly he would listen to Michael An- 
gelo on art, he would prefer to hear 
Friar Ambrose when St Paul's epistles 
were in question. 

•* Do not be angry, Messer Frances- 
co," said Signer Lattanzio, tlierenpon. 
•*The Marchesa is far from doubting 
that the man capable of painting may 
be capable of aught else. We, in Italy, 
have too high an estimate of art for 
that But, perhaps, we should gather 
fiom the remark of the Signora Mar- 
eheaa the intentioa of adding to the 
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pleasure you have already had, that of 
bearing Michael Angelo." 

"In diat case," said I, her "Excel- 
lence would do only as is her wont ;— 
tliat isjto accord greater favors than one 
would have dared to ask of her." 

So Yittoria calls to a servant, and 
bids him go to the house of Michael 
Angelo, and tell him, "tliat I and 
Messer Lattanzio are here in diis cool 
chapel, that the church is shut, and 
very pleasant, and ask him if ho will 
come and spend a part of the day with 
us, that we may put it to profit in his 
company. But do not tell him tliat 
Francesco d'Ohinda the Spaniard is 
here." 

Then there is some very mild raillery 
about how Michael Angelo was to be 
led to speak of painting ;— it being, it 
seems, veiy questionable whether he 
oould be ioduced to do so ; and a little 
bickering Ibllowa between Maestro 
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Frsnceflco and Friar Ambrose, who 
feels convinced that Micbaol will not 
be got to talk before tbe Portuguese, 
while the latter boasts of hie intimocj 
with the great man. 

Fresentlj there is a knock at the 
church door. It is Michael Angelo, 
who haa been met b; the eerrant as he 
was going towards the baths, talking 
with Orbino, his color-grinder. 

••The Marchesa rose to receire him, 
and remained standing a good while, 
before making him sit down between 
her and Meaeer Lattansio.** Hen, 
** with an art, which I can neither de- 
icribe nor imitate, she began to talk of 
Tariont matters with infinite wit and 
grace, without ever toaching the sub- 
ject of painting, the better to make 
sure of the great painter." 

" One is sore enongb," she says at 
last, ** to be completely beaten, as ciften 
OS mie Tentorea to attack Michael An- 
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gelo on his own ground^ which is tliat 
of wit and raillery. Ton will see, 
Messer Lattanzio, that to pnt him down 
and reduce him to silence, we must 
talk to him of brie&, law processce, or 
painting." 

By which subtle and deep-laid plot 
the great man le set off into a long dis- 
course on painters and painting, 

" His Holineae," said the Marclieea, 
after a while, "lias granted me tlie 
favor of authorising me to build a new 
convent, near this spot, on tlie slope of 
Monte Oavallo, where there is tbe min- 
ed portico, from tlie top of which, it is 
said, that Nero looked on while Some 
was burning; so that virtuotis women 
may efface the trace of so wicked a 
man. I do not know, Michael Angelo, 
what form or proportions to give the 
building, or on which aide to make tbe 
entrance. Would it not be possible to 
i<An together some parts of the ancient 
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ooiwtrnctioDS, and iiiako tliom available 
towards the new building ? " 

'' Yes," said Michael Angelo ; <' the 
ruined portico might serve for a bell- 
tower.** 

This repartee, says our Portuguese 
reporter, was uttered with so much 
seriousness and ajplonih^ that Messer 
Lattanzio could not forbear from re- 
marking it 

From which wo are led to infer, tliat 
the great Michael was nndcrstood to 
have made a joke. He added, how- 
ever, more seriously, **I think, that 
your Excellence may build' tlio propos- 
ed convent without difficulty; and 
wlien we go out, we can, if your Ex- 
cellence so please, have a look at the 
spot, and suggest to you some ideas." 

Then, after a complimentary speech 
from Vittoria, in which slie declares 
tliat the public, who know Michael 
Angelo*s works only without being ab- 
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quainted with his character, are igno- 
rant of the best part of him, the lecture, 
to which all this is introductory, begins. 
And when the company part at its 
dose, an appointment is made to meet 
again another Sunday in tlie same 
church. 

A painter in search of an unhack- 
neyed subject, might easily choose a 
worse one than that suggested by tliis 
notable group, making tlie cool, and 
quiet church their Sunday afternoon 
drawing-room. 

The few remaining years of Yittoria's 
life were spent between Home and 
Yiterbo, an episcopal city some thirty 
miles to the north of it In this latter 
her home was in the convent of the 
nuns of St Catherine. Her society 
there consisted cliiefly of Cardinal 
Pole, the governor of Yiterbo, her old 
friend Maroo Antonio Flaminio^ and 
Arehbisbop Soranio. 
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During these yean t)ie rapidly in- 
creasing conscioiisness on the part of 
the Church of the danger of the doc- 
trines held by the reforming party, was 
speedily making it unsafe to profess 
tliose opinions, which, as we have seen, 
gave the color to so large a portion of 
Vittoria's poetry, and which hod form- 
ed her spiritual character. And these 
friends, in the closest intimacy with 
whom she lived at Yiterbo, were not 
the sort of men calculated to support 
her in any daring reliance on the dic- 
tates of her own soul, when these 
chanced to be in opposition to the 
views of the Church. Pole appears to 
have been at this time the special 
director of her conscience. And we 
know but too well, from tlie lamentable 
sequel of his own career, the sort of 
counsel he would be likely to give her 

under the circumstances. There is 

• 

an extremely interesting letter extant. 
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written by her from Yiterbo to the 
Cardinal Cervino, who was afterwards 
Pope Marcellus II, whicli provts clear- 
ly enough, to the great delight of her 
orthodox admirers, that let her opin- 
ions have been what they might, she 
was ready to ** submit" them to the 
censorship of Bome. We have seen 
how closely her opinions agreed with 
those which drove Bernardino Ochino 
to separate himself from the Cliurch, 
and fly from its vengeance. Yet under 
Pole's tutelage she writes as follows : — 

** Host Illustrious and most Beverend 
Sir, 

** The more opportunity I have had 
of observing the actions of his Emi- 
nence tlie Cardinal of England (Pole), 
the more clear has it seemed to me 
that he is a true and sincere servant of 
God. Wlienever, therefore, he charita- 
bly condescends to give me his opinion 

on any point, I conceive myself safe 
20* 
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from error in following his advice. 
And he told me that, in his opinion, 
I ought, in case any letter or other mat 
tcr Jiould reach me from Fro Bernar- 
dino, to send the same to yonr most 
Heverend Lordship, and rctnrn no an- 
swer, nnless I should be directed to 
do so. I send yon therefore the en- 
closed, which I have this day received, 
together with the little book attached. 
Tlie whole was in a packet, which came 
to the post here by a courier from 
Bologna, without any other writing 
inside. And I have thought it best not 
to make nseof any other means of send- 
ing it, than by a servant of my own.'* • • 
She adds in a postscript : — 
*< It grieves me much that the more 
he tries to excuse himself the more he 
accuses himself; and the more he 
thinks to save others from shipwreck, 
the more be exposes himself to tl)o 
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flood, being himself out of the ark which 
saves and secures." * 

Poor Ochino little tliought probably 
timt his letter to his former admiring 
and fervent disciple, would be passed 
on with such a remark to the hands of 
bis enemies! He ought, however, to 
have been aware that princesses and 
cardinals, whatever speculations tliey 
may have indulged in, do not easily 
become heretics. 

She returned once more from Viter- 
bo to Rome towards tlie end of the year 
1544, and took up her residence in the 
convent of Benedictines of St Anne. 
Wliile there she compos^ the Latin 
prayer, printed in the note," which has 
been much admired, and which, though 
not so Ciceronian in its diction as Bern bo 
might have written, will bear compari* 
son with similar comiK)sitions by many 
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more celebrated penoDft. Several of tbe 
latest of her poeme were alto written 
at thii time. Bot her health began to 
fail so rapidly as to give great nnead- 
ness to her friends. Several letters are 
extant from Toloniel to her physician, 
pnzionsly inqniring after her health, 
urging him to neglect no resources of 
his art, and bidding him remember that 
• the lives of many, who continnallj 
receive ftom her their food— some that 
of the body, and others that of the mind 
_are bonnd np in hers.*** The celebrat- 
ed physician and poet Fracastoro, was 
written to in Verona. In his reply, 
after sn^rgest^pg medical remedies, he 
says, ^ Wonld that a physician for her 
mind conld be fonnd I Otherwise the 
fairest light in this world will, fltmi 
eanses by no means clear {n fum m> che 
drano mcio) be extinguished and taken 
from our ftyes* 
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Die medical opinion of Frseastoro, 
writing from a distance, may not be of 
much value. But it is certain that 
many circumstances combined to render 
these declining years of Yittoria's life 
unhappy. The fortunes of her family 
were under a doud ; and it is probable 
that she was as mueh grieved by her 
brother's conduct, as by the oonse- 
qneneea of it The death also of the 
Ifarebese del Yasto, in the flower of 
his age, about tliis time, was a severe 
blow to her. Ever since those luq>py 
eariy days in bchia, when she had been 
to him, as she said, morally and Intel* 
lectually a mother, the closest ties of 
affection had united them ; and his loss 
was to Yittoria like that of a son. Then 
again, though she had perfectly made 
up her mind as to tlie line of conduct 
it behooved her to take la regard to any 
dilBoulties of religioua opinion, yet it 
eaniioi be doubted that the nsesssi^ 



of separating heiBelf from jbo many 
whom she bad loved and venerated, 
deserting them, as it were, in their 
falling fortnnes, mast have been acutely 
inunfal to her. Possibly also conscience 
was not wholly at rest with her on 
this matter. It may be that the still 
voice of inward conviction would some- 
times make obstinate murmnr against 
blindfold submission to a priestliood, 
who ought not, according to the once 
expressed opinion of tlie poetess, to 
coiiie between the creature and his 
Creator. 

As she became gradually worse and 
weaker, she was removed from the con 
Tent of 8t Anne, to the neighboring 
house of Oiuliano Cesarini, the husband 
of Ouilia Colonna, the only one of her 
kindred then left in Bome. And there 
■he breathed her last towards the end 
of Febmaryi 1647| in the 67th year, of 
her age. 
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In her last hours she was visited by 
her faithful and devotedly attached 
friend Midiael Angelo, who watched 
the departure of the spirit from her 
frame ; and who declared,' years after- 
wards, that he had never ceased to re- 
gret, tliat in tliat solemn moment he 
had not ventured to press his lii)6 for 
the first and last time, to the marble 
forehead of tlie dead. 

She had directed that her fmieral 
should be in all respects like tliat of 
one of the sisters of the convent in 
which she last resided. And so com- 
pletely were her belicsts attended to, 
that no memorial of any kind remains 
to tell the place of her sepulchre. 
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LIFB OF TITTOmiA OOLOMMA. 
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wttflnhlt It Mtppttt tlMt it vtt ctnltd «i till Hit 
dtttli tf tiM vritM*. Tbt probtbiUtj it, tlMt tbt 
■■■oriiit tf tbt ttriier yttn art dm to aaotlitr pea. 
Tbt work it vrittto is Kcapolilaa ditltel, and ctn* 
•cfM itaelf TCfy Uttit with tagbl UmI pttudowttf 
Vtpltt. II iMt tO tbt maikM tf btiag writtto hf m 
yt-wilBttt tf tbt dwww wttiicit wtttdt d . Hit t^ 
tovatt ttpcdtllj tf aO pablie cttttwlti, galt'doiop, 
•It., tit (iTtB iA gml dtltiU tad wHb til tbt gwit 

t rifv tpteisMa tf tbt vriUsf tad idttt tf ta trtiita 
tftbtlltbttBtwy. 

ItwM pttoltd ia > 4lt tbImi it Htyiti Im ItU, 
•id it 



kteg't m^^ Ibtl 



t.— PtftM. 
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td tMtbtr, tbt 
itttgttt^y 
wttblbt 



•rfilj wttb tbt fitv 



tf vliitb wdiag ia 
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TtB tf iU Ulte ilttbitg. 
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NOTES 



I.IVB OF YITTOBIA OOLOMMA. 



1.— Pagt 4f . 

CWBanoPiMMfi ttMMtlior of Um dfauy qaoiad in tlM 
%uS, wtt'an honeft wtKtw, living by hia nrt nt Nnplei» 
iB «lM tiuM of Ferdinnnd of Spain and Charies V. Hia 
<w«fk appaara to hnvt baan eompoaad wholl j for bia 
•mi aatiafairUim and amaaemant. Tbe anUra work ia 
wrUlMlBtbaformofn diary. But aa tba firat antry 
tMorda Om eomiuff of Alpbonao I to Naplea» on " thia 
di^ Iho Mtb Febraaiy, 140," and tba laat daaeribaa 
«ha fnnanl of tba Marohaaa di Paaeara, Vittoria'a bna- 
Wad, M tba litb May, 16M, It la dificvlt to anppoaa 
Oalthaaaaodd b«Ta baas tba daily Jottinga of ona 
■Dd tba BMO lBdh1dnal,axtaBdiBgoirtr n porlodof 
8t y«M»altbo«gb H la pomOU tbat tb^ BMrbnTO 

anda qttllaabnvUy,tt 
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reaaonabia to tappoaa tbat it waa earriad on till tba 
deatb of tba writer. Tba probability ia, tbat tba 
memorials of tbe eariier yean are due to anotber pen. 
The work ia written in Neapolitan dialeet, and can- 
cema itself rety little witb augbt tbat paased out of 
Kaplea. It baa all tba marka of being written by an 
eye-witneaa of tbe drenmataneaa recorded, tbe ae- 
counta eapedally of all publie cemnonica, gala-doinga, 
etc, are giren in graal detail, and witb all tbe gnato 
of a regular aigbt-aeer. And tbe beck ia intereating as 
n rare apedmen of tbe writing and idcaa of an artiaan 
cftbeietbccntuiy. 

It was printed in n 4lo flnmi it Vaplii in lfB6, 
tnd ia rather raraii 



t.— Page M. 

fldae dncala gaTc riae, we are told, to tba 
king's ai^ag^ tbat Ua wilb bad biwighi him thrsc 
fillsi— 




to whieb tbe nngallant and brutal rayal bnaband add- 
ed another, the aUtement of wbicb ending in '^atric- 
tam,** ia aa gtaas^y coarae, tbat it cannot be repeated 
ban^ CTcn witb the partial ?cB of iU inttn dotUng. 

t.— Page lift. 

-fte tranalntkma of tbe aonneta in the test bsTcbcen 
giTw nslily witb the view cf enabliqg tkca% who da 
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■oi raid ItaliftD, to form lome idea of the sabjeet-mat- 

ter uid mode of thought of the author, und not with 

aay hope or preteneion of pmenting any tiling that 

might be accepted aa a tolerable English aonnct In 

manj JnitMifft the required continuation of the 

thyme has aoi eres been attempted. If it be asked, 

why then were the translatioas not girea in simple 

prose, which wonUI hare admitted a yet greater ae- 

enrscj of liters! rcnderiag!^it io answered, that a 

trsaslatioB ao taiade would be so intolerably bald, flat, 

and aiily-eonading, that a still more unfarorable con- 

•spthm of the original wooM remain in the English 

leader^s mind that that, which fit la hoped may be pro- 

dueed hj the mors or less poetically-easi translationa 

giTca. The originals, printed in erery instance, will 

do Joitfioe (if aoi more) to our poetess in the eyes of 

thoao nequafaitod with her language, for the specimens 

dioeen BMy bo nUcd on as being not nafhrorable 

■po cl mona. And many readers, probably, who might 

■ol tako the trouble to understsnd the original la a 

laagaago th^ imperfectly anderstsad, aiay yet, by 

fho help of tho traaslatioa, if th^ thiak it worth 

wUia, oMaia a tolerable aeeande aolion of Tittoria's 



4— Pftgoil4 

Jfr.Borted heard thcoo lotten 
▼alaahle aad latersstlag a 
•Io. of Mlohasl 
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of papers, 
wso the 
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property of his lineal descendant, the late minister of 
public instruction in Tuscany. When dying, he be- 
queathed this ozceedingl>imporUnteollectiontothe 
" Community," or corporation of Floreuce^ Tlie Tuscan 
law requires that the notary who draws a will, should 
do so ta tks prmtnci of the tetUUifr. Unfortunately, 
on tbe sick man complaining of the heat of the room, 
the notary employed to draw this hnportant instru- 
ment, retired, it seems, into the next room, which, os 
adoorwas open between tbe two chambera, he con- 
oeired was equiralent to being in presence of the 
teetotor, ss required by law. It has been decided, 
howcTer, by the tribunals of Floreace, that the wUl 
was thus ritiated, aad that the propeKy must pam 
to the heirs al law. Aa appeal still peading (Sep- 
tmnber, 1898) lies to a higher court; bat then is 
•roiy rsasoa to bdiere that the origlaal Judgmeal 
nasi be coaflrmed. la the meaa time, the papors^ 
•to., ua uador the iariolable soal of the law. 

«.— Pftgotfl 

The Va of Tnn^ do Hdlaad, eoatafaiing tho 
Boticee of Tittoria Cdonna, given in the text, is to 
be found trsaslated into Fkaach, aad printed in a 
vdume eatiUed, •* Lea Arta ea Portagal, par le Comto 
A.Rae^yaikL Paris, 1848." 

My atteetfoa was directed to the aotices of Tittoria 
fo bo foaad la this Tolame, by a reriew of If . Dea- 
■rioi'i book 00 oar poetess, by Sigaor A. Beamoat, 
iaiCTted ia the llAh toIoom of tho aow aorieo af th^ 
«ArehiTio Storioe Itallaaob nrsaub 186T,'*p. 188. 
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Tht pnjrtr 



written l^Yittorift CoImim ii m M- 



"Jh, praeor, Donint, ut e& Milini dtpreitiom, qvm 
kniOHetl bmm eoiiTeiiit, rtqnt mentia dstkyne, quuii 
tw poatolat eehitudo, tc wmpcr adoram ; m in tinior«» 
qnem ton inentH Joititia, et In tpe, qnam taa elemen- 
ts pemittit* Tiram eontinne, raeqne tibi nti potentia- 
iiBM aotjiciani, tanqnam aapiantiaaimo disponam, el 
•d ta nt parfiMtiaaimnm at optimnm eonTartar. Obaa- 
«o, PMar PiantiaaiuM, nt ma ignia tnna ritadaaimna 
dapnint, ha tnn alariaainui fllnatrat, at amor tnna Ula 
ina Un proMaA nt ad ta nnOo nortaUna 
oUaa datantn, Mix ndaaa at aaenm." 
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